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J FOREWORD 
) 
ad “The man who first took advantage of the general curiosity that was excited 
Sy by a siege or a battle to betray the readers of news into the knowledge of the 
} shop where the best puffs and powders were to be sold, was undoubtedly a man 


of great sagacity, and profound skill in the nature of man.” 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


“The great art of writing advertisements is the finding the proper method 
to catch the reader’s eye, without which a good thing may pass unobserved.” 


JosEPH ADDISON. 


ON July rith, 1924, there appeared in the Daily News a very interesting 
half-column on “ Sincerity in Advertising.” Its opening paragraphs ran 
as follows :— 


Mr. Bernard Shaw was asked to support the movement for “ Truth in 
Advertising ’’ by joining the International Advertising Convention, which 
opens at Wembley on Monday. 

‘““No. Why should I?” was his blunt reply. 

Asked whether advertising should be either forbidden or subsidised by 
Act of Parliament, Mr. Shaw replied : 

‘Neither. Advertising, instead of being privileged, as it is, to lie, cheat, 
obtain money under false pretences, and poison, should be dealt with as 
any other social activity is dealt with.” 

Mr. C. Harold Vernon, chairman of the London Convention Committee, 
replied on behalf of British advertisers as follows : 


We: 
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‘“‘ We can assure Mr. Shaw that every one of the 4000 delegates to next 
week’s Convention looks forward, no less anxiously than he, to the time 
when insincere advertisement will be made a penal offence.” 


Only a very ingenuous person would have troubled Mr. Bernard Shaw 
by asking him inexperienced questions. If the Convention had chosen for 
its motto the words “ Facts in Advertising,” its preliminary announcements 
would have been modest enough to be free from superlative phrasing, 
which publicity-seekers like a great deal too much. What zs “ Truth ” in 
advertising ? How is it to be defined? Is Truth frequently active in the 
competitions of daily life? And, again, how is Truth affected by too much 
emphasis, or by spending too much money on advertisements which contain 
facts? 

Let us be content with facts, for they are very difficult to manage well. 
Facts, indeed, cannot be used by advertisers with complete sincerity ; for 
workmanship is never perfect, and what salesman is expected to advertise 
any fact which would invite attention to imperfections in well-made things ? 
Though advertisers will never circulate a completely accurate criticism of 
their goods, they can do much for us if they gave up their habit of blowing 
their own trumpets in a rivalry of too much noise. 

Hitherto their social activity has been regarded—not as a thing to be 
controlled by incessant printed criticism, but—as a power which needs 
excessive freedom because of the work provided by it in populous countries. 
But, of course, too much freedom is at standing odds with equity, and the 
problems produced by it in advertising are among the most important 
questions the whole nation has to consider. 

This book is an introduction to many of these problems. Its aim is 
to set thought in movement and to invite free public discussion. It shows, 
too, in reproductions, what more than ninety artists have done for the reform 
of advertising. About twelve per cent of the blocks are borrowed, and I 
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return grateful thanks to the lenders, and also to the scores of busy persons 
who have aided me in my studies. 
I have taken much pains with the Appendix, and also with the Index, but, 
of course, an Introductory Book cannot survey all the fields of advertising. 
When advertising is controlled in the right way, it is to trade, and to many 
other things also, what steam is to machinery, the grand propelling power ; 
but when its control is lax, does it not become a danger to society ? 


Widen: 





Drawn by the late Claude Shepperson for Kodak, Ltd. 
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FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A.—“ Evening, Bruges ” : 

THE LATE CLAUDE SHEPPERSON.—A Drawing made for Kodak, ‘Lid, * 

ANDREW JOHNSON.—" The Genteel Game of Croquet.’’—Dyvawn for Hudson’s Soap * “ 


The subjects marked with a star (*) are printed from blocks kindly lent by the advertisers. 
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A critic tells me that Art and Advertising have the same relation to each 
other as gold and bismuth. 


“ Add a five-hundredth part of bismuth to gold,” he writes, ‘“‘ and your 
gold crumbles under pressure. Put advertising into art, and art becomes 
a fussy peddler pleading all day long for pence and shillings. Printed sales- 
manship has little respect for the British people. It resembles a small boy 
who fishes for gudgeons and sticklebacks. Will it ever rise into a form of 
angling equal to the best casting with a dry-fly ? Now and then art and 
advertising do act together as friends, but they form an alliance, not an 
alloy. This means that a few advertisers—an increasing number, happily 
—are glad to be publishers of art, so they unite their names and trades 
to the circulation of fine posters and of good press drawings and show- 
cards. ‘Take the showcards of Dickens’ Characters, designed by Frank 
Reynolds, and distributed in good facsimile reproductions by James 
Buchanan and Co. Here we have indirect salesmanship: art and 
advertising, not the vulgar peddling called ‘ commercial art,’ or ‘ pictorial 
display.’ ”’ 


Let us note what some other candid writers have said on these matters. 
Mr. George H. Bonner, in the Nineteenth Century and After, April 
1924, studies the sinister cult of noise that advertising helps to circulate : 


“In almost every walk of life they are the clamorous who succeed. 
The headline, the placard, the sensational poster, by these we live and are 
nourished. We judge the quality of merchandise by the number of square 
feet its advertisements occupy ; we crown the poet with the most effective 
press agent. It is a state of things not confined to this country alone ; 
indeed, here we may be thankful to have escaped as yet the worst excesses 
of advertising. In America, so returning travellers inform us, things have 
come to such a pass that citizens, on the approach of some prominent 

I B 
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person whose name is unknown to them, are heard to inquire of one 
another : ‘ Who is the Big Noise?’ .. . 

“This is not to imply that all advertisement is of the devil. Adver- 
tisement is a legitimate and, indeed, an essential branch of business. In 
order that any transaction may take place the producer must announce the 
nature and price of his wares to the consumer, and, provided he keep within 
the limits of truth, it is perfectly fair for him to make that which he has 
to sell appear as desirable as he can. But the moment the line is crossed 
and, either by direct statement or implication, the goods are made to 
appear other than they are, or the buyer is startled into buying something 
which he does not really desire, then the advertisement becomes evil. All 
those advertisers whose chief aim is ‘ punch’ are striving to gain, by means 
of shock tactics, an unfair advantage over the consumer ; these only and 
not the sane and often beautiful advertisements of self-respecting firms 
are to be deprecated. . . .” 


The cult of noise, when grown men make much ado with it, is certainly, 
as Mr. Bonner says, an unfailing sign of immaturity of the mind. It is 
that love of a bang, that desire to make a din on a large scale, which excites 
a boy when he plays with guns and fireworks. And some of the publicity 
noises of to-day, let us remember, are like fireworks, for they appeal to our 
eyes after dark with displays of dazzling colours. 

Mr. Bonner complains rightly of those flash-light aggressions in 
flaming words that urge us after dark to smoke certain brands of cigarettes, 
to drink particular wines and spirits, and to be meekly enslaved to im- 
portunate salesmen. But there is hope when active bad customs become 
more and more unsocial, for they provoke reactions against themselves. 
Opposition to bad advertising increases daily, and it asks plain questions 
about the intrinsic worth of the commodities advertised. There is a 
pamphlet on the citizenship of sound work by Mr. Frank Pick, of the 
London Underground Railways, to whom we owe many good and _ varied 
posters. ‘The pamphlet deals with Design and Industry, and is published 
by the Design and Industries Association. 

It is mainly a restatement of doctrines which William Morris recalled 
from the past, and which German manufacturers and merchants annexed 
and obeyed, while our own traders, with few exceptions, invested their 
confidence in bad routines. During the War there was an exhibition in 
London of German commercial design. It alarmed artists and critics, for 
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it proved that German industrialists, after choosing ideas and methods 
from British arts and crafts, had gone ahead with courage and inventive 
skill, winning a great advantage over our own leaders of industrialism. 
To be caught napping is one of the hobbies that our old country has 
enjoyed too much and too frequently. 

Mr. Frank Pick gives examples of British lethargy. Here is one. We 
used to export egg-cups to India, but they were much too large for the small 
eggs laid by Indian fowls. German commercial travellers noted this fact, 
and very soon our egg-cup trade was lost. 

Mr. Pick asks a question : 


“Ts it not startling that English machinery, which is reputed the finest 
in the world, yet in our hands turns out some of the worst productions? 
Here we have the finest tools and yet produce the poorest results, through 
a kind of indifference to goodness. 


Yet our pre-war commodities, though often inferior at their sale 
prices to the German, were advertised profusely, and also at higher costs, 
I believe, than German advertisers paid. 

Mr. Pick restates the familiar old lessons that all things made for daily 
use should be fit for their particular purposes, that nothing should be made 
or bought which cannot be good at a given price, and that no money capital 
should be thrown away on any sort of bad management. Art, or Design, 
and Industry belong to all right production, for efficient management is 
industry, and no workmanship can be efficient if it is free from serviceable 
design. Apply these facts to art, or design, considered in its relations to 
advertising. ‘Then we arrive at the simple principle that the only things 
worth advertising are those which are worth buying at the prices asked for 
them. But, of course, the advertising should be in all respects efficient 
and reasonable. It can be good, and therefore efficient, as art, but if too 
much money is put into its circulation it cannot be reasonable. 

The trouble is that different forms of efficiency may be rivals ; then they 
seldom coalesce for long, A grapple goes on continuously between adver- 
tisers and those who publish advertisements, and who wish to receive 
more and more for their services. This endeavour to increase the total 
costs of publicity pays no attention to the serviceable worth of the things 
advertised ; and remember also that, while the finer manifestations of art 
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or design come from handicraft, the governing purpose of industrialism is 
the mechanical production of an immense output. Handicraft being a 
thing of quality while industrialism is a dealer in vast quantities, we must 
not expect overmuch from machine-work and its organization. Let us ask 
for no more than we can reasonably hope to receive. For example, there 
is often a shamefully humiliating contrast between two of our national 
customs—amateur bungling in very important affairs, and professional 
alertness and knowledge in sports and games. 

Many thousands of advertisements every week show a reckless bung- 
ling which has no parallel in our national attitude towards games and sports. 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, of Punch, relates that he found in a well-known weekly 
paper only twenty pages of reading matter to twenty-six of bad advertising. 
So he and other readers were invited to make the whole paper profitable, 
not to themselves, but to its owners, and presumably also to the adver- 
tisers. Could any reader get his money’s worth when the presence of a 
dreary Autolycus in twenty-six pages repeated the same boredom twenty- 
six times ? 

Mr. Herbert fought his way through the publicity, and he realized with 
a shock that probably no man ever read them before (except, of course, 
some compositors, and perhaps the authors). In a customary competition 
between corsets and medicines, hair dyes, cosmetics, jumpers, hats, 
chocolates, and cars, some peculiar excellence was necessary to enable 
any single thing to command particular attention for a moment. Yet 
Mr. Herbert found only three rather notable items, and two were pic- 
torial. The salesmanship expressed in words, words, words, “ main- 
tained a hideous level of dullness and stilted business-ese, inefficient from the 
advertiser’s point of view, offensive from everybody else’s.” ' 

There are monthly magazines which add a litter of leaflets to super- 
abundant pages of ill-written publicity. How long is this custom going 
to last? ‘To crowd advertisements together is to depreciate the value of 
each, and the larger they are as a crowd, the less likely are they to be con- 
spicuous one by one. For these reasons, surely, the space to be filled by 
advertising should be strictly limited, and higher prices should be paid for 
its pages. Twenty-six pages are foolishly too many, forming much too big 


1 Jllustration, No. 9, vol. v, new series, p. 23. 
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a crowd ; sixteen would be far and away better as an open market ; and as 
regards the appealing value of each page as a stall in the market, it 
should be variously enriched, not only by good drawings, but by careful 
editing also, for every page should have a well-defined character of its own. 

When magazines and newspapers make jumbles of the paid publicity, 
they ask us to look upon their advertisers as fools. 

Mr. Herbert believes that the worst defect of current advertising— 
its ‘hopeless under-estimation of the public taste and intelligence ’’—is 
less active in posters and press drawings, but here he is contradicted very 
often by the street-hoardings, where dozens of bad posters, technically 
known as “tripe,” attack from week to week the much better designs. 
Still, the worst follies are generally shown in words, for a great many good 
posters have been harmed by the words printed upon them. It will be 
necessary for me to draw frequent attention to this fact. ‘“‘ In the way of 
verbal advertisement it still seems to be supposed that the public may be 
attracted by something which is not merely unattractive, but ugly, banal, 
vulgar, or dull.” 

While improvement gains ground here and there, ordinary advertisers 
—the rank and file of trade competition—dawdle with routine, and alarm 
‘* Britain’s Leading Publicity Journal,” the Advertising World. In February 
1924, an editorial article in this magazine spoke frankly to the somnam- 
bulists of custom and convention. 


“ British trade and industry,” we are told, “‘ are too much under the 
dominion of tradition and the shackles of custom. Habit rather than thought 
guides us. Routine becomes regal. Think of the difficulty in finding 
hospitality, not to say welcome, for a new idea. Contemplate the pre- 
judice and ignorance which in the board rooms of many old-fashioned 
firms still colour, darken and oppose the idea of advertising. Pathetic 
in many cases, it becomes tragical in others... . 

‘“‘ Scientific advance is due to the spur of curiosity and experiment. 
Science is a restless challenge. . . . There’s not a single business which 
cannot be increased and enriched by the energies of discontent. Chal- 
lenge, we say, every phase in the routine of your own business and you 
will be astonished how susceptible it is to improvement. That way lies 
progress and the happiness of success.” 


The leadership in this quotation is right, of course, but ordinary 
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human brains have always tried to be automatic, like the other vital 
organs. And the principal motive-power behind improvement has come 
always from rare mother-ideas, ideas which have repeated themselves in new 
forms from age to age. Delete from man’s evolution in types of society 
no more than a hundred mother-ideas, such as the invention of wheels and 
of boats, and we return to the Old Stone Age. As ordinary people fear 
and hate progress, and seek refuge from it in custom and convention, it is 
not enough to find fault with ordinary advertisers. We must recognize 
that they are normally human, and that dead or dying routines are very 
pleasing to them. Familiar risks have not yet ruined their trades, and 
the risks in new ideas they have never tested. 

Besides, they talk fluently against the excitement in men who are 
governed by new ideas. One of them tells me that “ reform in advertising 
is as bad as socialism in politics.” All inefficient advertisers really believe 
that they know what most people like, and that art is over most people’s 
heads, and therefore “ a thing without selling value.” 

The words “ without selling value,” or “‘ we must have a selling 
point,” pass like an incantation from many old advertisers to every new 
generation. I heard them for the first time about thirty-five years ago ; 
and fifteen years later, when writing some studies on posters and press 
drawings, I was told many times that only very practical men knew when a 
design had selling value or a selling point. Since then these catch- 
phrases have been deemed a proper legacy for British trade, so they have 
been strongly at variance with every movement of reform.’ According 
to one authority, the Printing Art, “ advertising, as commonly employed, 
is 95 per cent. inefhcient. As commonly employed, advertising repre- 
sents an economic waste, and, to the extent of that waste, it represents a 
burden on business.” 

The choice of 95 per cent. I regard as too high, because improvement 
is moving from trade to trade, no doubt slowly, and hindered by many bad 
compromises. Pretty often, after capable designers have done their work 
well, an inferior lithographer is chosen because his estimates are too low ; 


1 Ordinary advertisers and their agents have some other veteran stock phrases, which they 
fire off in a routine at artists and writers, but they do no more than add some variation to the 
habit they have of hoaxing themselves. ‘To-day they need a “ slogan ” when they ask for a 
noise which has crossed the Atlantic. 
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and sometimes good lithography is printed on bad paper, though reason- 
able men who believe in improvement should keep away from all shoddy. 
Still, reform is active, and its gradual circulation should prevent us from 
saying that only 5 per cent. of to-day’s advertising is efficient. Even 
75 per cent. of inefficiency is a portentous burden of economic waste. 

Who bears this burden? According to the Printing Art, it weighs 
upon “‘ business”’; but the word “ business”’ has no definite meaning, 
and we must clear our minds of ambiguous words if we wish to understand 
the social and financial aspects of advertising. Artists as well as traders 
have special forms of “ business”? to manage, and the burden of in- 
efficient advertising presses on the nation’s buying and selling, and through 
them on the social and economic services performed for us all by the dis- 
tribution of productive workmanship. 

Then there is the question, who is it that pays for advertising ? 

This question is really a simple one. Yet it remains vague to most 
purchasers, and most advertisers keep it wrapped up in commercial 
camouflage, though finance should be as candid as the beating of a pulse. 
Advertising agents say : 


‘“ Of course, the reception of art as an ally of advertising depends partly 
on costs, partly on the amount of sympathy that advertisers have for artistic 
handicraft. Costs are very heavy, and if designers and lithographers ask 
too much for improved posters, traders will prefer to put their money into 
full-page advertisements in the daily press.”’ 


This argument implies that traders pay for the costs of publicity, and 
that artists and their printers must subordinate their own risks to those 
that advertisers, just like other men, seek voluntarily. Besides, a page of 
publicity in a daily paper has only a day’s run, whereas a fine poster in a 
sufficient number of prints can help a well-managed firm through weeks 
and months, and sometimes even through many years. 

Most advertisers are like their agents ; they imply that publicity costs 
press upon traders only. And the purchasing public accepts this incorrect 
suggestion. Few households understand that advertisements belong to 
costs of production and distribution, and that all families help to pay for 
profuse advertising week after week, from year’s end to year’s end. They 
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do so when they pay for their food and drinks, or buy new clothes, or take 
railway and tram tickets. Indeed, advertising ranges over such a wonder- 
ful number of things that its hour-by-hour taxation seems to have spared 
only one thing—the air we breathe indoors. Out-of-doors the air is taxed 
by many bad posters and by flash-light publicity. 

If traders paid for their advertising out of their net profits, as they 
do for their pastimes, would they not be as critical towards it as they are 
towards the making of cricket bats, golf balls, and fishing-rods ? 

As soon as people understand that consumers pay for all advertising 
that succeeds, or that does not harm advertisers noticeably, four important 
matters become clear : 

1. There are two sets of problems in publicity, one of commercial man- 
agement, the other of social amenity and equity. 

2. For a nation’s life and character cannot be benefited when 
households pay for too many bad posters, and for too much blundering in 
press advertisements. 

3. Nearly all of the blundering zs paid for by the public, else bankrupt 
advertisers would be frequent enough to check the vogue of inefficiency. 

4. No movement of reform can become general till the people decline 
to pay for bad advertising. 

Yet these things receive very little attention of a public sort, and some 
conductors of newspapers believe that, when their rates for advertising 
mount up and up, the commonalty should be more and more pleased. In 
May of this year, for example, the Evening Standard made a big splash of 
publicity because Mr. Gordon Selfridge had said to its conductors: “ I 
do not like the Evening Standard because its advertising rates are too high.” 
This blunt criticism the Evening Standard advertised, as in the Daily News 
of May 2oth. Was it noised abroad to warn the people, or to attract other 
advertisers? ‘The rates being too high for Mr. Selfridge, why should they 
be accepted as right and reasonable by purchasers of advertised things ? 
And if other advertisers, after reading Mr. Selfridge’s rebuff, flock to the 
Evening Standard, by what authoritative means can the public be guided 
in its attitude towards the costs of trade publicity ? 

My view is that advertising has a great branch of its own in social 
and political economy, which should be recognized and protected by the 
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nation’s teachers and leaders, including, of course, members of Parliament 
and the Universities. Only those who despair of improvement should be 
foolish enough to tolerate bad publicity. So I apply to this great matter 
what Lord Morley wrote of political aims and needs in his excellent book 
on Compromise : 


‘“‘ What is important is the mind and attitude, not of the ordinary man, 
but of those who should be extraordinary. ‘The decisive sign of the eleva- 
tion of a nation’s life is to be sought among those who lead or ought to 
lead. ‘The test of the health of a people is to be found in the utterances of those 
who are its spokesmen, and in the action of those whom it accepts or chooses 
to be its chiefs. We have to look to the magnitude of the issues and the 
height of the interests which engage its foremost spirits. What are the 
best men in the country striving for? And is the struggle pursued intrepidly 
and with a sense of its size and amplitude, or with creeping foot and blink- 
ing eye? ‘The answer to these questions is the answer to another question, 
whether the best men in the country are small or great. It is a common- 
place that the manner of doing things is often as important as the things 
done. . . . Our public opinion is often rich in wisdom, but we lack the 
courage of our wisdom. We execute noble achievements, and then are 
best pleased to find shabby reasons for them.” 


Shabby reasons for them! I am told, for instance, that So-and-so 
has improved his advertising “ because he thinks it will pay.” I would 
sooner believe that he likes improvement, and is certain that the people 
should never be asked to pay for blatant publicity. Take the London 
Underground Railways as an example. ‘They form a monopoly, and they 
own also fully 90 per cent. of the London Omnibuses. ‘Traders would 
have been glad to hire the whole of their advertising spaces. So we can- 
not say that the revival of poster decoration by the Underground has been 
aided much by commercial competition. The motive-power behind it is 
one of social good sense—a desire to offer some beauty and pleasure to 
millions of daily travellers. ‘The Underground has acted as a publisher of 
art, setting a fine example at a time when one was needed urgently. 

Too much of its advertising space, no doubt, has been hired, and is being 
hired, to ordinary traders whose posters are either bad or commonplace, 
but even this drawback does not hide from us the fact that the Underground 
since 1913 has been a stimulating leader of reform. Mr. A. P. Herbert 
says very well : 
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‘“‘ Everyone knows the Underground posters, and although it cannot be 
that a single sane man has been prevailed upon to travel on the Under- 
ground by the coloured picture of a distant suburb, I am sure they do a 
good work for the railways. Psychologically, any one of these must be 
worth fifty of the whining ‘Look how Prices have Gone Up!’ posters, because 
a pretty picture is a sort of evidence of good faith. ‘The weary passenger 
realizes that it is actually a good thing come out of the Underground, and 
sub-consciously (what dreadful words we are using!) modifies his harshest 
judgments. If he is pleased with the picture of the cranes at Kew he may — 
even come to think kindly of the trains to Kew—for such is the way of our 
human but illogical race; and if he is truly grateful to the organization 
which has given him something good to look at while he waits at Earl’s 
Court, he may suddenly realize that, with all its horrors, the Underground is, 
after all, a wonderful organization, and give it thanks for getting him even 
so far as Earl’s Court. . . .” 


Passing to another matter, a friend warns me that the word “ Art” is 
misemployed so frequently that it hinders thought. Let me ask you then 
to think of Art, not in one of the high-flying definitions, but as good 
citizenship expressed in honest workmanship. A work of art, as Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby has said, is first of all a well-made thing. 


“Art is not a special sauce applied to ordinary cooking; it is the 
cooking itself if it is good. Most simply and generally art may be thought 
of as the well-doing of what needs doing. If the thing is not worth doing 
it can hardly be a work of art, however well it may be done. A thing worth 
doing which is ill-done is hardly a thing at all.” 


Ordinary advertisers disagree with Mr. Lethaby, and their confidence 
in bad posters and drawings has comic habits of self-protection. When 
they suffer a year of downgoing profits, they attribute this result sometimes 
to lock-outs and strikes, sometimes to international unrest in politics. When 
their profits go up they tell their shareholders that the world’s trade has 
improved. ‘They seldom question the value of their advertising till a really 
strong movement of reform becomes active around them. ‘Then they 
feel that they have become public targets, and that they and their trades 
are hit by gadabout criticism. 

Twenty-five years ago ordinary advertisers passed through a crisis of 
this nature, and to-day they are troubled by another. Some of them 
join the reforming policy, while some others counter-attack. In February 
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of the present year, for instance, the chairman of a trading company, 
speaking before reporters, said : 


“It is sometimes entertaining to hear what is said about posters by 
ultra-artistic people. Probably an artist surfeited with seeing beautiful 
things is rather bored at the sight of anything not up to his artistic standard, 
but the majority of ordinary people receive pleasure by glancing at pictorial 
advertisements. When we think of the hoardings in towns twenty years 
ago we realize what an important change has taken place during that period.” 


This chairman should explain what he means by “ ultra-artistic,” and 
why the pleasure of looking at beautiful things should cause anyone to be 
“surfeited.”” His own firm invites householders to pay generously for 
advertising, and its posters are very inferior to a great deal of work pro- 
duced during the last fifteen years of Victoria’s reign. 

During the eighteen-nineties, in France first, then in England, there 
was a vogue of good posters, and other countries borrowed useful hints 
from the pioneers. France had Chéret, Grasset, Steinlen, Lautrec, Ibels, 
Berthon, De Feure, Gervais, Mucha, Jossot, and many other free adven- 
turers, while England produced an interesting magazine on international 
posters, and many notable designers, ranging from Dudley Hardy to Aubrey 
Beardsley (who composed perhaps half-a-dozen posters), and from Louis 
Rhead to H. Macnair, Raven Hill, W. S. Rogers, Cecil Aldin, Walter Crane, 
John Hassall, C. E. Dawson, Hal Hurst, Lewis Baumer, Forrest, Gordon 
Craig, G. D. Armour, Will True, Tom Browne, and the Beggarstaff 
Brothers, James Pryde and William Nicholson, whose collaboration in 
poster designing has remained unrivalled. 

Artists—with some exceptions—rejoiced over this original collaboration, 
while British trading companies feared its bold novelty. In this they were 
unlike their competitors in Germany, who allowed designers to base a great 
deal of work on hints taken from the Beggarstaffs. From this alertness 
a school of poster design was rapidly developed; a remarkable school 
whose influence is active to-day, both in some French posters, as in 
Dransy’s, and also in some composed by British artists. Myself, I prefer 
the Beggarstaffs, and regret very much that their method has had no con- 


tinuous history in British posters. A few theatres employed them for a 
short time, and a few commercial firms 
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Messrs. Rowntree, of York, getting rid of feeble compromise, pub- 
lished a large poster by Pryde and Nicholson. It was printed in three 
colours only; its technique ran blufy counter to all the styles then in 
vogue, attracting more attention than any other poster. Yes, but what 
did it mean? The Peter Pan in the British people desired to find a story 
in posters as in novels and reports of crimes. So Messrs. Rowntree 
offered prizes to those who could find a story in their Beggarstaff poster. 
No competitor got close to the idea which the artists had chosen, but 
prizes were awarded to the most ingenious wrong guesses. Cocoa was the 
thing to be advertised, but unobtrusively. Now cocoa had been liked in 
England from the middle of the seventeenth century. How to suggest 
this fact with massive simplicity, while uniting it to Rowntree’s Elect 
Cocoa, was the idea to be suggested in a poster. Three men were chosen 
to represent receding time by their costumes ; no praise was given to the 
thing advertised, but just a blunt announcement of its name; and the 
signature ‘‘ Beggarstaffs,” put at the right place, balanced and completed 
the design. 

A humorous ballad on this poster, initialled R. M., appeared in the 


Westminster Gazette, January 13, 1899. It is called The Blind Beggarstaff 
of Bethnal Green : 


“A splotch of mud on a Beggarstaff Man, 
A splotch and that is all : 
But it blinds the eye of the Cocoa Man 
On a Bethnal Green dead wall. 


“ That fair, blue eye with the big, black rim, 
Under the wide white frown, 
Sees not the churl that pastes the bills, 
The churl that tears them down. 


“O face with an eye that is all obscured, 
O Master, whose work is done, 
Tis best that thou at last art blind, 
O Pride of a Nicholson. 


“For there is thy Dudley Hardy girl, 
Thy maid of the prancing knee, 
Thy rouge-cheek’d lady with long bow lips, 
And their promise of What-Might-Be. 
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“Thy dainty lass of the delicate air, 
With the slight, uncertain shoon— 
She’ll be blotted out of Bethnal Green 
By a Porous Plaster soon. 


“The paste-pot fiend from his ladder leans, 
Craned o’er like a young giraffe, 
But, courage, Man with the darkened orb, 
Lean on thy beggar’s staff. 


“And sigh no more for the fringe of lace, 
The free and wanton pose, 
One sweep of the brush, and dead for aye, 
Is the crimson of her clothes. 


““O cocoa man . . . thy sands are run, 
Thy day draws dark, Alas! 
The paste-pot churl in sections brings 
The label of the Bass. 


“‘ And o’er the splotch that shatters thine eye, 
A yellow-red sheet is spread ; 
O Cocoa Man of the fine few tints, 
Though buried, thou art not dead.” 


A few years later Mr. Edward Urwick published at a shilling a little 
pamphlet of “‘ Sonnets to Poster Artists and Others.” His chosen poster 
artists were Walter Crane and Jules Chéret, T. Privat-Livemont, Cassier, 
Lawson Wood, and John Hassall; and one sonnet reminds me that Puvis 
de Chavannes designed a poster, like Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., and E. A. 
Abbey, R.A., whose small poster for “‘ The Quest of the Holy Grail” was 
very good. 

Such was original advertising twenty-five years ago. ‘To compare its 
best work with the best of to-day is to learn that changes have come swiftly, 
leaving real progress to creep on behind in gradual evolution. Still, we 
have a genuine new revival, and it is aided by many lithographic printers, 
who are improving rapidly. Both periods of reform invite us to remem- 
ber that art in publicity belongs to the people, and is certainly as democratic 
as the theatre. Let it receive as much thoughtful criticism as the theatre, 
and its well-wishers will be satisfied. 

A book on these big matters cannot consider the whole of their phases. 





Poster: ‘ Three Generations.” Designed by Pryde and Nicholson (the Beggarstaff 
Brothers), and published in 1899. Three colours: olive green, black and pinky 
brown. 
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In the present study—a tract rather than a book—I have chosen enough 
posters and line drawings to illustrate a scheme in two parts. Part I treats 
of Ideas, Principles, and Methods, while the second part, in a series of 
chapters on good general subjects, shows what designers have done 
recently for reformed advertising. 





“ RiceyMAn’s Steps.” Drawn for The Evening Standard by Edmund Dulac. 
It suggests a new type of portrait poster. 


PICNICS. 
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POSTER. Designed by C. R. W. NEVINSON x the 
Underground Ratlways, London, and printed by The Avenue 
Press (L. Upcott Gill & Son, Ltd.), Drury Lane, London, W. C. 2 
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CHAPTER I 
VARIETIES OF ADVERTISING 


J 


OuR ancestors received more impressions than we accept from the 
words advertisement and advertise. To Bishop Burnet, for instance, “‘ an 
advertisement of danger” was a notification of danger; and when 


Shakespeare wrote : 
“Therefore give me no counsel : 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement,” 


he meant that spiritual pain could not be relieved by advice, whether 
friendly or admonitive. 

In the fourth book of Moses, xxiv. 14, Balaam says to Balak, “I will 
advertise thee what this people shall do to thy people in the latter days ”’ ; 
will foretell or forewarn, in other words. And the transitive verb to 
advertise can be applied correctly to every act which circulates know- 
ledge, or attracts widespread attention towards events, persons, books, 
pictures, sciences, religions, and vanished types of society. 

If we say that churchmen of the Renaissance protected artists because 
they desired to see the Gospels advertised visibly and beautifully, we do 
something more than state a fact, for we awaken in our minds a vast number 
of pictorial remembrances. What does this experience mean? Does it 
not prove that the value of a word comes from the variety of recollections 
that we associate with its past and present service? When that variety is 
impaired by a habit of unthinking speech, the character of particular aims 
and acts in daily life may be kept on a very low level. So we have reason 
to regret that the words “ advertise’ and “‘ advertisement ” have been taken 
away from their historic associations—only to serve as commercial drudges in 
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the public marketing of trade competition. Their old heritage of different 
and enjoyable meanings having gone, all artists in publicity wish to see it 
restored. 

Many advertisements of to-day are called by other names. One of 
them is the mixture of truth and gammon known as propaganda, which 
circulates in political contests and in quarrels over wages. It is found 
also in many newspaper stunts and headlines. Even Tutankhamen, and 
the works of art entombed with him, were hurried from the dignity of 
historical research into a noisy display of serialized propaganda. ‘The poor 
Pharaoh was boomed as loudly as a patent pill, and became so very popular 
that he inspired a new plague of Egypt shown in designs on bibs and 
tuckers, on petticoats and combinations. Too much fame being thrust 
upon him, he wearied the public in a brief time, passing as rapidly out of 
vogue as a post-war Prime Minister. ‘There is much for publicity agents 
to learn from 'Tutankhamen’s overdone resuscitation. 

The most durable variety of advertising is lively and persuasive teach- 
ing, by means of which knowledge is spread abroad both quietly and 
amusingly. Its peaceable action never provokes strong reaction. Yet 
the arts of quiet teaching appear only from time to time in poster and press 
drawings. ‘There is useful teaching in Mr. Cayley Robinson’s memorable 
design of girls at work in “ The Cotton Industry.” With a peculiar dignity, 
at once demure and manly, it brings before our minds a bit of the factory 
system, and to think candidly of this powerful system, and of the sinister 
difference between it and handicraft, is an education in social sympathy 
and goodwill. For handicraft is thoroughly human work, while the factory 
system, far more often than not, has raised machinery above mankind, 
so that its workers are inferior to the machines which they attend. Yet many 
investors, and many other citizens with money, do not even try to under- 
stand what this fact means. ‘They have no feeling of sympathetic respect 
for those whose daily national services are oppressive with a monotonous 
toil which is often accompanied by danger. Posters can do a great deal 
for public opinion if advertisers choose more and more subjects from 
industrial life and labour. Our age of industrialism needs nothing so much 
as a general reverence for all work, from the finest art to those victims of 
industrial conditions who are pressed into slums where civilization stag- 
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nates into a barbarity of its own. In Glasgow, for example, no fewer than 
600,000 persons are “ sardined ”’ in one-and-two-roomed tenements, under 
conditions worse than those of an African kraal. Why should families 
value morality, or why should revolutionary ideas fail to grow stronger 
and stronger? Many effects of industrialism produce a cancer that eats 
into the body of society. Should any nation claim from her population 
the limitless patience which the British people have shown under the stress 
and strain of industrial warfare ? 

Some thoughtful writers believe that all professional workers, 
including members of Parliament, should serve a period of apprenticeship 
in the grim world of labour, just to develop their social sympathies. Ignor- 
ance of the actual pressure of industrialism is a peril that accumulates mischief, 
and for this reason alone, apart from all question of effective art, we should 
welcome ardently all posters and press advertising that bring before us the 
daily doings of machine-minders, skilled craftsmen, and casual labourers. 
These are to our type of society what battalions were to us during the Great 
War. Sir William Orpen in a manly, sympathetic poster takes an example of 
trustworthiness, an engine-driver and his stoker preparing for a journey. 
And I have chosen some other epitomes of hard toil. 

Coal can be taken as another example. Consider what it is to us in 
winter. When a ton of coal costs {1 at a pithead, its price in London 
is {2 12s. 6d., a railway company and a line of middlemen claiming vastly 
more from us than colliers and a mine-owner. Yet the middlemen never 
offer some consolation by asking us to pay a good deal for some capital 
poster decorations. Instead of showing a row of full sacks labelled 
£2 12s. 6d. a ton, they could reveal on a poster how coal is got to-day, 
or what a colliery was like in the days of the Chartist riots, when half- 
naked young women were harnessed underground to tubs of coal, and 
little children worked twelve hours a day, or even more. Progress in the 
dark crept on all fours. 

Only a townsman here and there knows anything about colliers and 
their skilled labour, so that posters on their life and toil would have the 
attraction of novelty, the best of all advertisers. Even when novelty 
repels it is much better as an advertisement than hackneyed phrases or 
stereotyped designs. Yet few advertisers have been guided by the fact 
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that every trade has a history from which able artists can get limitless 
novelty. 

Has any soap manufacturer shown on posters well-chosen episodes from 
the history of his trade, or decorative scenes from the daily life in his own 
works? Consider the fine subjects to be found in potteries, tanneries, 
boot factories, and in all the other places where industry thrives, and the 
changes of evolution are busy. Follow a phase of this evolution back 
through several centuries, choosing subjects here and there; then think 
of our mendicant street-hoardings. Great efforts are being made by routine 
advertisers to increase the sale of scented soap in slumlands by displaying 
photographic posters of pretty-pretty girls, a British Olva competing with 
shy coyness against the invading confidence of an American Palmolivia, 
who sprawls over an immense number of square yards. What have these 
posters to do with the daily life of any downgoing district ? 

Many years ago I wrote of the fields of industry as invaluable to graphic 
and poster advertising. It was easy to point out that many pictures by 
Constantin Meunier, painted in the Flemish collieries, would lithograph 
admirably into impressive posters, and that British artists also could win 
from industrial toil a new decorative art. Frank Brangwyn acquired 
similar ideas from his early seafaring, that put him intimately in touch 
with all working men. Fred Taylor has taken some ideas for posters from 
industrialism, like Norman Wilkinson; and now one Academician after 
another has begun to carry on the same good work. Thus Richard Jack 
shows the camouflage of brilliant light glaring above the tall chimneys of 
some “ Steel works in Scotland.” 

It would be instructive if the public could see in posters a few big 
tragedies of industrial enterprise, some to cargo ships, others underground 
in collieries, or around a pit mouth when dead bodies are handed to their 
families. Huge towns are very selfish, and posters of the right sort would 
shock them into knowledge and sympathy. 

And a student of publicity should do something more than demand a 
deep respect for work from advertisers ; he should be glad to pass through 
history into ideas which suggest useful work. No person can think of old 
varieties of advertising without coming upon hints that men of trade would 
find useful in their publicity. Take the history of stamps from the first 
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impressions made into sealing wax to postage stamps. For some time, 
here and there, the value of advertising stamps has been admitted, and I 
note with pleasure those which have been issued by the Anchor Line of 
Steamships. I have half-a-dozen, and three are from posters by William C. 
Nicholson, Norman Gorell, and Tyler. The most completely decorative 
as a stamp is the Nicholson: a sailor preparing to raise the Canadian flag. 
The Canadian Pacific has sent me a poster stamp issued by their Hamburg 
Office and representing a big ship in harbour. 

Coins and medals provide other hints. The earliest coin was a circulat- 
ing advertisement, and the British currency of to-day, including postage 
stamps and other legal stamps, makes our good King the most generally 
advertised personage in our country. Much more, His Majesty is also 
advertised much better than anyone else, for the advertisement has a quiet 
dignity of form that we all accept as right and proper. When we do criti- 
cise it is a criticism of art that we make. ‘The colour of a stamp may not 
be good enough, or the design on a coin may need a better sculptor. 
British stamps, indeed, have become very insipid in colour ; their anzemic 
tints need a tonic of sunlight. 

As for medals, the most ancient resemble medallions. Modern varieties 
date from the fifteenth century, and German craftsmen were their pioneers. 
Early English medals were naval advertisements, awarded by the House 
of Commons to those officers and men who in 1653 defeated the Dutch 
fleet off the Texel. Evelyn, Addison, and Pinkerton, between 1697 and 
1789, published works on medals, which advertisers should read, for the 
whole history of numismatics belongs to the evolution of art in publicity, 
Very little attention has been given by advertisers to applied sculpture. 
A medal by Harold Stabler commemorates the high spirits of Johnnie 
Walker, and if many commercial companies had a series of good medals 
by leading sculptors, such as Epstein and Derwent Wood, they would 
have valuable prizes to award after useful competitions. 

T’hen there are statuettes, and decorative plaques in low-relief. These, 
too, would be helpful to advertisers, and, of course, they could be united to 
colour. Plaster and cement are easy to tint, and charming effects can be 
obtained, as Anning Bell and Gilbert Bayes have shown many times, 
There is no reason why trade advertisers should refrain from sending 
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coloured statuettes and overmantels into many homes where art is 
absent. 

In Victorian days a group of figures modelled by a young Italian 
sculptor had a wonderful success as an advertisement, passing from news- 
papers and hoardings into political cartooning, like Millais’ painting of 
the happy little boy who blows soap-bubbles with a pipe. The Italian 
sculptor was Focardi, poor, steady, and persevering. ‘Travelling to find 
work, he came to England and wandered from place to place. One day, 
when lodging in a poor quarter of a grimy Lancashire town, Preston, his 
landlady forgot to bring him a breakfast of short commons. After ringing 
the bell several times and waiting vainly for an answer, he became vexed, 
and ran downstairs to pick a bone with the landlady. ‘Thackeray said that 
a man might lose his chance in life by walking on the wrong side of a street. 
The patient Italian became irritable precisely at the most fortunate moment. 
On his way hot-foot downstairs, he passed an open door, through which 
he noticed an old gnarled woman scrubbing a very dirty and half-naked 
lad, who hated the sensation of soap up his nose and in his eyes. 

“Drat the boy!” the woman cried wrathfully. “‘ Stand still, do! 
Will he never come clean!” 

Focardi stopped and looked on delighted, for here was a statuette that 
would interest every one who remembered the rough moist miseries of child- 
hood. After some persuasion, united to promises of money, even the boy 
sat for his portrait; sat rebelliously, I assume, because buckets of cold 
water were thrown over him together with soap-suds. 

In a few sittings the clay model was finished, and Focardi was so pleased 
with his work that he repeated it in marble. ‘This done, he sold the group 
and its copyright for a small sum, £500, to Mr. Barratt, the partner of 
Messrs. Pears. Recently I saw the marble group again. Though too pretty 
in technique to be decorative and finely modelled, it is alive with boyhood 
and housewifery. Focardi won an immense success for Mr. Barratt, his 
work possessing that certain Something that produces long runs and best 
sellers. Hundreds of photographs were taken of the “ The Dirty Boy,” 
and thousands of casts were circulated. Placards also and posters were pub- 
lished in vast numbers. Even to-day “ The Dirty Boy ” is to be seen as 
an advertisement, figuring side by side with “ Bubbles,” and also with the 
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unwashed tramp that Harry Furniss drew, perhaps after seeing the angler 
tramp in a woodcut after Gustave Doré. 

Recently I saw these three Victorian successes among the upper- 
window advertisements inside a motor-omnibus. Not one of them was 
designed as an advertisement—a point worth noting. But when a con 
amore work of art is used in commercial advertising it should be treated in 
all respects artistically. ‘There is no need to print the words ‘“‘ Pears’ 
Soap” either along the background above the head of “ Bubbles,” or 
over the background of ‘“‘ The Dirty Boy.’ It is enough to say in the title 
margin that the prints are published by the proprietors of Pears’ Soap. 


II 


Continuing to think of varieties of advertising, old and new, I remember 
that some useful hints can be gathered from the delicately engraved adver- 
tising of what may be called the period of Chippendale and Sheraton. Much 
research can be done in this field, but people who are not fond of research 
will find a good illustrated article in the Furnishing Trades’ Organiser for 
December 1920. Its writer has chosen six typical phases of the copper- 
plate advertising, all profusely decorated with ornate inscriptions and 
baroque ornamentation. When women and men make the advertisement 
dramatic, they are well drawn and engraved with great care, and one print 
seems to tell me where James Pryde and William Nicholson may have got 
their working name—the Beggarstaff Brothers. Messrs. Beggarstaff and 
Walsh had an oilcloth warehouse in Islington, and their advertisement tried 
to show clearly how hand-painted floorcloths were made. Nearly all these 
steel-engraved prints invite criticism as advertising, but they are better 
than the printed salesmanship that comes to us to-day by post. Indeed, 
they are worth collecting as historical records. 

Then there is the historic interest of badges, emblems, flags, heraldic 
bearings, ornamental shop signs, and other trade devices. 

I would include in this field of study those moods of thought out of 
which gargoyles came into architecture and marvellous beasts into mythology 
and decoration. For instance, a good poster in the London Underground 
series was adapted by Miss Freda Beard from an astonishing sea-serpent 
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on a modern Japanese vase fin cloisonné enamel. Published in 1921 
to advertise the London Museums, it made a hit. The serpent is grey and 
pale blue, and, rising from pale blue water against a void that is jet black, 
he makes himself visible by spitting flames from a tongue of fire. Compare 
the imagination in this creature with the frequent absence of thought in 
modern British trade marks. 

It has long been my conviction that an industrial age should have its 
own heraldry. Shipping companies set a good example here. Their flags 
are advertisements to be liked very much, partly because of their colours, 
but mainly because they are entirely free from words. What a tyranny of 
words in big letters circulates noisily from advertisements, tiring the eyes 
indoors and out-of-doors ! Contrasts are invaluable to advertisers, and what 
contrast can there be in the despotism of huge lettering, printed, painted, 
or gilded? 

It is almost impossible to see our streets as architecture because of the 
vast amount of pretentious lettering that tradesmen have put up on the 
frontages of their shops. Unfortunately, too, the bad fashion set by trades- 
men is copied by some philanthropic societies. Even the Salvation Army 
is a very notable sinner in this respect, for the facade of its International 
Headquarters, Queen Victoria Street, London, has gilt words across it big 
enough to be seen a mile away. 

If lettering were forbidden in our streets, and industries and their shops 
were known by their flags and banners, life out-of-doors would be far and 
away more enjoyable, and advertising would have a new department, with a 
Pelmanism of its own aided by reference books on its heraldry of industrial 
bunting. Every industry should have its own flag, and every distributor 
of its commodities should use the flag decorated with a registered badge 
that would be his own trade mark. Small banners above the doorways of 
shops and offices would displace a horrible amount of lettered publicity, 
while bringing a festival of pleasant colours into British Street life. A 
small plate near the principal entrance would be enough to give the name 
of a shop or business, and its lettering should be quiet in colour. 

To-day, even in posters, words are often too numerous, ill-placed, and 
printed not only in ugly letters, but also in letters which are too big to be in 
scale with the design. Many traders praise themselves all day long, and 
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from year’s end to year’s end, as though self-applause in a routine cannot 
be tiresome or ridiculous. Just a little of it now and then may come from 
a just self-confidence, but excessive praise of every sort irritates contra- 
diction, and stirs up envy and scorn. “ Certainly moderate praise, used 
with opportunity, and not vulgar, is that which doth the good,” says Bacon. 
If a man’s office or profession is a noble one, like the profession of medicine, 
he has a right to praise it, unless he tries at the same time to blow his own 
trumpet. But there is nothing noble in the mere act of striving to sell 
things by means of printed appeals. 

Whenever traders in their self-applause invite us to like verbosity, 
they imply that Macaulay memories and abundant leisure are necessary 
when we read advertisements. They may seem to be necessary when we 
are ill, for our eyes may be attracted then towards patent medicines, whose 
qualities are put before us as protean, and therefore merciful, like Monsieur 
Coué. Magic in bottles can be offered in a spate of print to nervous 
invalids, while in other advertising even a few words need a frame of white 
paper. There are tradesmen who buy a good poster design, then spoil 
it by printing many words with large lettering, either across the background 
or scattered over the foreground.’ If they spattered a new suit of clothes 
with grease, in a foolish effort to make it more pleasing out-of-doors, they 
would be equally unreasonable. Yet artists have a battle to fight whenever 
they tell an advertiser that his printed salesmanship is too loquacious. 
Often, too, after traders have agreed to use only a few words, it is impossible 
to carry them farther into reform. ‘The number of beer-bottle posters 
has increased since Mr. Pussyfoot volunteered to mislead us from 
temperance, a voluntary virtue, into prohibition, that turns virtue into a 
conscripted invalid. Why should anyone be attracted when a beer bottle 
is shown on a huge poster flying as an airplane over a city? In another 
big print an eagle on the wing carries two little crates of bottles, and 
we are not told that he is going to refresh a quarrelling peace conference 
(at Lausanne, or elsewhere). Men of trade need untiring help from 
independent artists. 

Sometimes a good or goodish idea is harmed by commercial indis- 
cretion. A well-known poster represents a snowy landscape and a hospit- 


1 Frequent references to this vice will be made unavoidably in this treatise. 
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able little inn, whose windows gleam with a promise of lamplight and a 
warm fire. Footprints across the landscape lead from many directions to 
the inn-door, and we are told in letters of varying size that ‘ Everyone’s 
gone in for Whitbread’s Stout.” Now the problems in this idea were : 

1. To make a design unlike an easel picture and unlike a photograph ; 

2. To obtain the maximum simplicity and power of contrast between 
the snow, the inn, and a sky after dark ; 

3. To find the best possible position for the words, in which the central 
idea culminates. 

Not one of these problems received enough attention. The general 
treatment is insufficiently decorative, and some of the words—‘ Everyone’s 
gone in for ’—are placed in medium-sized lettering across the upper part 
of the sky, a very bad position, while the others romp in huge letters across 
the foreground of snow. Two results follow. Though the smaller let- 
tering helps to give some humour to the whole design, its words are thrown 
to a far distance by the contrast between them and the foreground lettering, 
which is all the more noticeable because it is not written perspectively znto 
the receding snow. Big upright type printed across a receding plane of 
snow looks gigantic, and spoils a large print. 

This poster is unsigned, and a very interesting question concerns the 
anonymous posters put up by a good many traders. Why are they un- 
signed ? Every craftsman, whether bad or good, when he works for a trade, 
has a just right to put his name on his published work. Why discourage 
him by suppressing his name ? and why imply that poster designing is done 
by board meetings? The old Arts and Crafts Society, thanks to William 
Morris, encouraged justice in trades by refusing to exhibit good industrial 
work unaccompanied by the names of its producers. But nothing much can 
be done without help from public opinion, so I wish that people would send 
postcards of protest to advertisers whenever they see unsigned posters, or 
drawings unsigned in magazines and newspapers. ‘To encourage the most 
valuable things in publicity—original ideas and a variety of handling that is 
well-trained—we must be thorough towards all hindering influences. 
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CHAPTER II 
REFORM AND ITS FOES 


As soon as we think closely of industrial advertising, good, bad, and 
indifferent, we have to think also of newspapers and magazines, because 
they are bound together by reciprocal trade interests. A newspaper must 
live, and to live it must please, and its conductors know that it can live pro- 
fitably to them in one way only—by attracting more and more commercial 
advertisers. If its daily sales rush up into a million copies and retain this 
circulation, very high fees can be demanded from advertisers, who wish to 
appeal daily to the largest possible number of households. The trouble 
is that huge net sales belong to a drama as uncertain as it is complex. Let 
us consider the main facts. 

Newspapers being very numerous in our little country, their competition 
becomes keener, and since they all depend for support on advertisers, they 
are forced by financial pressure into the belief that the circulation of news 
must increase steadily the dissemination of trade advertising. How 1s this 
to be done? We do not buy journals and magazines in order to see what 
familiar traders wish to sell their supplies. Advertising, then, cannot help 
editors to increase their sales. Only varied news, articles and stories, written 
by experts to be displayed by modernist editing, win and retain such large 
circulations as attract and hold advertisers. It follows that authorship 
and editing—two very difficult and varied arts and their specialists—make 
journalism profitable to financial speculators ; but, of course, in these days 
of excessive competition, they cannot hold their buyers firmly without help 
from carefully planned stunts, such as insurances against fire, sickness, 
accidents, burglaries, and the epidemic of bad teeth. Now and then big 
efforts to please advertisers help the public worthily, like the Ideal Home 
Exhibition organized with thought and skill by the Daily Mail. 

ay 
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As the periodical presses are governed by the need of obtaining enough 
advertisements, advertisers are very conscious of their power. With the 
coolness and precision of auditors they examine the net sales of journals 
and magazines, allowing some to die, like the Tribune and the Magazine of 
Art, and enabling many others to prosper. Very often they allow their 
autocratic habits too much liberty, as though editing and authorship 
attracted the public a great deal less than profuse advertising, a thing which 
can be seen gratis out-of-doors in posters, and placards, and flash-lights. 
Great power is always likely to lose its head, so advertisers should be kept 
face to face with the fact that their immense power is theirs by deputy, as I 
have shown in my prefatory chapter. It is theirs by deputy because it 
belongs to their costs of production and distribution, so that their pur- 
chasers pay for its advertising whenever the advertising succeeds. Well- 
established firms, if their management remains alert and wideawake, find 
that the good effects of publicity are cumulative, and that the British public 
is an enterprising paymaster. 

When we remember that advertisers are the mainstay of newspapers 
and magazines, and that the people support them all, we are brought in 
touch with two differing sets of principles, one set social and ethical, the 
other social and artistic. The ethical set may be summed up in four 
statements : 

1. As advertising is a voluntary act, and as buyers of advertised goods 
pay the costs of successful publicity, all the men of trade who earn profits 
out of advertisements should regard themselves as subordinate to their 
purchasers’ just interests. 

2. As buyers of advertised goods are necessary to the prosperity of 
trades, they should guard their own just interests by learning to know which 
things can be made well in sufficient quantities to justify much advertising, 
and which cannot. 

3. As it is the duty of sound statesmanship to help the people to guard 
their just interests, Parliament should give everybody a free chance of 
learning what the costs of advertising mean to those who buy different sorts 
of advertised things. ‘To take an example. Suppose that every newspaper 
were obliged by law to publish conspicuously and in a routine its charges 
for advertising. Then its readers would be guided by some facts which 
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they have a right to know, since they are invited to buy advertised 
commodities. Again, suppose that advertisers were obliged by law to tell 
their purchasers periodically what their publicity has added to their sale 
prices. ‘Then other necessary facts would be known to the public, the 
great paymaster. You buy a shilling packet of cigarettes, for instance. 
It contains an advertisement card printed in colours, and you find the same 
brand of cigarette boomed on hoardings and in magazines and newspapers. 
You help to pay for all this publicity, so you have a right to know how much 
it costs you in each shilling packet. At present you and I are ignorant of 
this important fact, but we know that cigarettes are very profitable to those 
who deal in tobacco. We know, too, that cigarettes of to-day are very 
often like fuses as soon as they are lighted, burning from end to end as 
self-smokers, and causing charred marks on many mantelpieces and study 
tables. Last year the mantelpiece of my study had eight charred marks. 
Are self-smoking cigarettes worth a great deal of advertising to their 
purchasers? ‘They increase the large revenue gained from tobacco by 
taxation, imposing a War levy on smokers; but are we certain that their 
salesmen also pay enough towards the redemption of the nation’s War 
Debts? 

4. The more advertisers and their purchasers learn about their social 
and financial relations, the better it will be for our country. 

A great deal of fudge is circulated by men who like to be known as 
““eminent publicity specialists,” though they never give a word of sound 
advice to the purchasing public or to those advertisers who cannot afford 
the present rates charged by newspapers. If you were a manufacturer of 
beautiful table glass, true art from the glass-blower, you would find 
that you could not afford to add either poster or press advertising to your 
production costs. You would find, too, that your craft would be ruined 
by the huge discounts demanded by big stores. You would be obliged to 
debase your methods and materials, becoming an industrialist, if you 
wished to pass from a small private market into an enlarging one of a public 
sort gained by advertising. Beautiful furniture also, such as the late Ernest 
Gimson produced, is an art outside the industrialism of printed salesman- 
ship ; and since these fine crafts are of great national value, they need what 
they cannot afford to buy, adequate recognition from the people. Years 
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ago I suggested that the Board of Trade should advertise them, and that 
every County Council should open a showroom to display the best work- 
manship done within its government. 

Shoddy made in vast quantities can afford enormously more advertising 
than sound good work produced in small quantities. This fact is the worst 
of all in the great drama of salesmanship. Machine-work is always a friend 
to advertising, and the costs of advertising generally press too much on 
handicrafts, which need gratuitous publicity. And I offer another matter 
for the special consideration of women electors. Why is it that drapers are 
never tired of investing huge sums of money in the advertising of under- 
wear for women and children? The underwear, too, is shown on 
boneless and fleshless creatures who are supposed to be boys, girls, and 
young women. Is there a place where designs for drapers’ advertisements 
can be bought by dropping halfpennies into a machine ? 

Most advertisers, again, are machine-like in the use they make of their 
minds. They inherited an unreasoning belief in point-blank cadging, 
for instance, so they wish to hand it on unchanged to the coming generations. 
They have chosen Autolycus to be their patron saint. If you tell them that 
it is very commonplace, and therefore very uninspiring, to ask the public 
pleadingly to buy something, they smile and say: ‘“ You speak from a 
standpoint of art, we suppose, but we—we are men of business.” Do 
they really believe that human nature likes monotony in actions that appeal 
for money? Do they know a great deal less about human nature than the 
people who collect money for charities? Certainly their printed salesman- 
ship should try to elude, in a variety of interesting ways, all point-blank 
appeals for our pence and shillings. It can be allied with amusements of 
many sorts, and with education in many phases. Keeping away from the 
hazards of front attacks, it can manceuvre salesmen into good positions by 
means of surprising flank movements against the public. 

We are thinking now of ordinary advertisers, for the leaders of reform 
have accepted the military and diplomatic principle of flank pressure. There 
is no bumptious or blatant self-assertion in the new posters issued by the 
London Underground, or the London and North-Eastern, or the London, 
Midland and Scottish. And there are limitless opportunities in oblique 
or indirect advertising. Imagine a set of Shakespearian posters, composed 
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by fine artists and published by a manufacturer. Would they not advertise 
the manufacturer very much better than point-blank peddling, while 
bringing the genius of Shakespeare into many public places? Or, again, 
suppose a dozen cartoons by David Low were issued as posters by a 
merchant. Would they not enliven our hoardings while keeping the 
merchant’s name before the public? The editor of the Star allows me to 
print from the original block one of Low’s political posters and cartoons, 
showing how Mr. Churchill, when he acts in his favourite and versatile 
part of Don Quixote, endows poor Rosinante with a goodish deal of his 
own electric energy. Can any person suppose that humorous posters of 
this political sort would not do very much more for a manufacturer than is 
done by the routine of point-blank cadging ? 

When commodities are good, known, and worth their prices, there is 
no need to praise them from year’s end to year’s end ; but, when several 
firms offer similar commodities of equal value, the salesmen’s names are 
the principal things for householders to remember; and to .remember 
them associated with good art is to find a soul in buying and selling. 

Let me imagine an example. A manufacturer of meat extract is invited 
by thousands of postcards to improve his posters. What is he to do? 
He can connect his name with a series of posters on the world’s historic 
bridges, or on games and sports, or, again, on the most humorous 
characters in English literature. If he chose the most famous football 
players of to-day, and persuaded Low and Orpen to draw their portraits, 
his name would enter the popularity of Cup Ties. On the other hand, he 
may consult one of those very practical men who love common form and the 
commonplace. Then he is told that ‘easy sentiment”? and “ human 
interest ’ have “ proved selling value.’ Let him show how a fattened 
bullock swallows a bottle of the meat juice, or how a curate, when carrying 
a bottle to a sick-bed, has an adventure with a bullock in a narrow lane. 
Or, again, some truck loads of bullocks on their way to a distant slaughter- 
house are offered nuts and apples by a rubicund railway guard. 

One “‘ practical advertiser’ has declared in print that publicity needs 
‘““ more perspiration than inspiration.” 

If you stand for half-an-hour near a large hoarding, taking care not to 


attract a crowd by drawing attention to yourself, you will find that posters 
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receive little attention from passers-by. I have made this test a good many 
times during thirty years, when special work has set me to consider 
problems in poster decoration. Only a few of the prints have been put up 
with care and skill; the others have nearly cancelled one another’s value, 
like jumbled pictures in some exhibitions. Advertisers need experts to 
control the bill-posting, but this overseering is too expensive for them to 
undertake ; so I suggest that traders would benefit much, and the public 
also, if district and county councils superintended the display of posters 
in public places. 

And this point leads on toanother. Hoardings are found in a great many 
of the shabbiest thoroughfares, as though posters have nothing to with any 
useful public service. To put up a long line of untidy planks is to form 
a hoarding, and to paste over the planks a jostle of discordant prints is the 
final job in a long and costly enterprise. Here and there even the walls of 
poor houses are plastered over with large posters, surely an offence against 
educated citizenship. 

“This fine print will be on the hoardings in a few days,” says a mer- 
chant to his friends. The print lies widespread on his office floor ; he 
rubs his hands over it and smiles hopefully. Custom enables him to be 
cheerful. He employs a chosen sum of money in advertising, rarely visits 
the hoardings even in his own town, and approves his routine if his yearly 
profits increase. Yet good posters badly placed are a loss to his business, 
like well-placed posters when they are hackneyed." 

Try to remember clearly what occurs when you stand near a_ long 
hoarding. One poster tells you that you suffer, or soon will suffer, from 
headache, nausea, giddiness, colic, while its neighbour on your right 
hand offers you cocoa for breakfast. On your left hand, snuggling against 
the cure for colic, another poster—it is gallantly designed—puts you on 
horseback and hands you a green bottle of venerable whisky—corked. 
Then you receive a pressing invitation to be a father with many children, 
all of whom are devoted to a delicious patent food which hurries their 
growth too generously, producing a deplorable yearly expense for clothes. 
Feeling overtaxed by this flourishing family, you wonder what other appeals 
the hoarding will thrust upon your mind. After walking a few yards you 


1 See Index, for other references to hoardings. 
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are asked to visit Tunis, to fill your mouth with toffee, to take a mild purge 
daily before breakfast, and to choose between two tonics—one supreme, 
and the other the greatest of all restoratives. ‘Trade as a point-blank 
beggar worries you far too much, its mendicancy being scattered, jumbled, 
and monotonous. How refreshing it would be to find among this cadging 
confusion one of the ample landscapes published by the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway, such as D. Y. Cameron’s noble purple range of 
Scottish hills, or Julius Olsson’s cloudy sunset, ‘‘ Dunluce Castle.” Or 
we may choose some of the landscapes commissioned by the London and 
North-Eastern Railway. There is Fred Taylor’s “‘ Village of Ideal England,” 
or Andrew Johnson’s “ Fort William,” or Frank Newbould’s ‘‘ The Dee.” 
Posters of this fine order do not implore us to buy season tickets ; they 
invite us, indirectly, to make plans for the summer holidays. 

One point about present-day hoardings is technical. A very simple 
thing in decorative work, the utility of ordered repetition, is generally 
absent. 

Repeating patterns belong to all ornamentation, and their variety ranges 
from very plain frets to very subtle combinations of colours and forms. 
Sometimes a man of affairs remembers the law of decorative repetition, and 
his posters hang either three or four in a row, making a much more strik- 
ing effect than three or four different posters. Several middle-sized prints 
of the same subject, either hung in a row or in a column, would attract more 
attention, certainly in most places, than an equal number of large posters 
put up by different advertisers. If careful attention were given to this 
matter immense posters would become less frequent than they are to-day.’ 

We need also a steady increase of original lithographs like Frank 
Brangwyn’s “ Royal Border Bridge.’ Posters in flat tints, designed by 
good craftsmen, are reproduced very well by the best commercial litho- 
graphers; but original lithographs from a master’s hand have a 
magnificent power in broad decoration. 

Further, as it is worth a manufacturer’s while to obtain help from 

1 Indeed, no advertiser should be allowed to claim more than a regulated maximum of 
space on any public hoarding. Immense posters (as a rule) are a public nuisance. The 
Palmolive posters from America are setting a bad example in this matter of excessive size, 


and some of Yardley’s also. Why should any advertiser forget that the act of showing posters 
in public thoroughfares is a privilege granted to them by the nation ? 
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artists, it is also worth his while to seek for the most promising new- 
comers, and to choose some men whose names and styles are famous. 
Then, proud of his enterprise, he will hate the present hoarding, and will 
demand recognition for his posters from local and county councils. 
Every district in a town should have some handsome and permanent 
official hoardings, designed by good architects. And one may venture 
also to suggest that designs for posters should be submitted to a com- 
petent jury, as pictures are at exhibitions. Some mistakes would be made, 
no doubt, but a great deal of rubbish would be rejected. 

Remember, architects are not free in their public profession; bye- 
laws of many sorts control their work ; and this being so, why should 
advertisers have a freer hand than architects ? | 

Would a small tax on posters, and a large one on flash-light adver- 
tising, be just and useful? Forty years ago, in Belgium, a stamp of one or 
two centimes had to be placed on all affiches, and no man of trade 
was annoyed. Surely there is nothing unreasonable in the belief that 
public advertising should help to pay the vast yearly interest on our 
war-debts ? 

Usually, when this question is put to British advertisers, it is opposed 
by remarks on the “rights” of “‘ private’? enterprise, as though any 
public activity dependent on the people’s money and goodwill could be at 
all private. Costermongers are far and away less public in their sales- 
manship than advertisers. Does the law leave them unlicensed and in com- 
plete freedom? Sixty years ago the law pressed too keenly upon 
costermongers, and in 1867 the Metropolitan Streets Act was modified 
in their favour ; but they remain under a control which advertisers would 
hate as oppressive. The truth is that advertisers are the spoilt children 
of an industrial age. Local authorities have much power under two Acts 
of Parliament, but their conduct towards advertisers has been wayward, 
a mere policy of pinpricks. Meantime the public privileges granted to 
advertisers are often abused, one result being that many country-sides as 
well as all towns are disfigured. 

The doctrine of liberty is the doctrine also of equity, and equity is at 
variance with too much liberty. 

Some thirty years ago, in a public speech, Lord Rosebery made a witty 
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attack against the misuse of British landscapes for the display of hoardings. 
Some thirty years ago! Yet the nuisance continued to invade our 
country-sides, and to-day another outcry against it is led by eminent men, 
with good results here and there. This reform is very welcome, and it is 
also very amusing, for it is attended by comic episodes. 

Reformers with a taste for irony invited our newspapers to help them, 
and journal after journal has given support self-righteously, while striving 
all day long to attract advertisers. Why are newspapers opposed to the 
free use of hoardings ? Because they are often afraid of publicity that keeps 
apart from journalism. But if they begin a real border war against their 
open-air rivals, posters, they will bring about, with too much suddenness, 
a revolution in printed publicity. Advertising agents and their clients 
will question more and more the real worth of jumbled peddling in the 
Press, and will begin to think of other publicity agents, such as a gratis 
daily paper issued by themselves. ‘Then there are open-air pageants to 
show the history of staple industries, and films, and amusing lectures aided 
by good lantern slides. 

We cannot reasonably suppose that any progressive nation will con- 
tinue for a long time to tolerate the mendicant practice of sandwiching the 
day’s news between crusted slabs of industrial advertising. This 
custom being noisy and vulgar, conductors of the Press cut a poor figure 
when they cry out against wayside hoardings. How ridiculous that they, 
who are cap in hand towards advertisers, should be shocked when a farmer 
pays his rent by allowing posters to be put up on boards in his fields ! 

A daily paper says in a published note : 


‘“‘ UNSIGHTLY SIGNS. 
“ Road Beauties Spoiled by Advertisements. 


‘“‘ Are highway advertisement signs doomed ? 

“Public opinion is growing against the erection of unsightly hoardings 
and advertisements on land adjoining highways. 

“The Ministry of Transport had already directed the attention of 
county councils throughout the country to what it terms ‘ this unfortunate 
development of advertising activity.’ 

“The Royal Automobile Club endorses this action, and the London 
County Council is also considering a list of places which most metro- 
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politan boroughs think ought to have protection from unsightly hoardings. 
Other county councils are taking similar action. 

“ Will other commercial firms voluntarily follow the lead already given 
by certain firms?” ! 

Mr. Pecksniff might have written this plea for improvement. ‘The 
headline—‘“ Road Beauties Spoiled by Advertisements ”’—reminds us of 
another frequent fact, “ The Day’s Printed News Spoiled by Advertise- 
ments !| ” 

Every page in many newspapers offers the day’s events put side by 
side with advertising. Why? Is the art of editing to be controlled by 
advertising? If so, daily papers should be published gratis, like the City 
Mercury that flourished between 1692 and 1694. Immense sums of money 
are spent in a week on daily papers, which, at present, are not responsible 
for the worth of the advertised goods which they offer to their purchasing 
public. Many reforms are necessary, but they are all included in the just 
subordination of advertising to the higher interests of its paymasters, the 
British people. 

And why should the British people wish to banish from our best streets 
any poster of reasonable size which is a fine work of art, if well-designed 
hoardings for single prints can be placed in fine thoroughfares? Posters 
with true art in them are as well worth seeing as any shop windows, and 
we must guard them against attacks from snobbery and self-seeking com- 
petition. 


II 


There are also some other aspects to these social and journalistic 
matters. As every sort of vigorous action causes an opposing reaction of 
equal strength, incessant publicity cannot fail to stir public opinion into 
occasional moods of rebellious criticism. In vast countries, like the United 
States, reaction comes slowly ; it is pretty rapid in a small country, above all, 
when a teeming population is overcrowded in many towns. ‘The action of 
energetic publicity in Great Britain should never, though it does, borrow 
hints from American advertising, because it is confined within a country 


1 This was published on January 19, 1924, but I delete the newspaper’s name because I am 
concerned here with principles, not with individual journals, 
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having only 88,719 square miles of territory, while the United States of 
America have 3,580,242 square miles. Being very confined, it is con- 
centrated and very intense, so it has a favourable chance of receiving enough 
criticism. Advertising good as art becomes widely known in a short time, 
and when it is noisy and vulgar it provokes reactions, by which advertisers 
are urged towards improvement. No doubt the over-tolerant patience of 
the British people has always grumbled a great deal before it has found 
leaders, but a revival of public concern for better publicity has come 
periodically. 

Too much work of to-day, for instance, is inferior to the poster 
designed by Fred Walker, A.R.A., in 1871, for The Woman in White, by 
Wilkie Collins. Walker was unaided by colour, and the scale and size 
of his design were limited by the technique of wood engraving. ‘These 
limiting circumstances he accepted cheerfully, and by means of effective 
lines and strong contrasts of black and white he achieved a fine poster, which 
artists welcomed, but which failed to influence the dull routine of merely 
commercial advertising. 

Mr. McKnight Kauffer has unearthed a series of mid-Victorian 
window posters printed recently from the original wood blocks, which 
advertised a rag-and-bone merchant whose shop was near to the Holloway 
Market, London. ‘The prints are coloured by hand, and their style has much 
in common with the vanished valentines. Some are charmingly ingenuous. 
I took three of the prints to Professor Selwyn Image, and he was delighted 
with them. One, a seaside piece, has costumes of about the year 1870, 
perhaps. Another, outside a rude workhouse, has real drama in the down- 
at-heels casuals, and the colour is good. Who designed these primitive 
good things? No one knows, but they followed a tradition which made 
them, in a good many ways, superior to ordinary advertisers of to-day. 
Their wording is better phrased and better spaced, for instance, and it rarely 
invades a design’s background and foreground. 

At the close of his life Thomas Bewick wished to revive a primitive sort 
of English woodcutting which provided prints in his younger days for the 
people’s beerhouses and homes. Perhaps these rag-and-bone advertise- 
ments belong to the tradition of these plebeian woodcuts. 

But the rag-and-bone merchant was unfettered by industrialism. 
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Advertisers had not yet begun to shout, and newspapers had not yet 
developed into noisepapers. Increasingly, during the past thirty years, 
there has been a contest between the display of advertising and the display 
of news, and much trade publicity, when compared with items of news 
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headlined into shrieking stunts, has really seemed like a penny whistle 
striving to be heard at 3 a.M. above the crescendo of a carnival orchestra. 
A continual loud spate of stunted news, carrying along with it all day long 
a variety of “ startling’ rumours, scandals, accidents, divorces, murders, 
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wars, strikes, and what not besides, has amused the common crowd, 
increasing the circulation of dominant journals, and enabling them to say 
to advertisers: “We must get more from you for our valuable space, 
because our average net sales have gone up finely, making your goods known 
to a tremendously big public.” At the earliest moment, of course, adver- 
tisers have counter-attacked ; hence their presence among the day’s news. 

In recent months one newspaper has thought it worth while to draw 
particular attention to its advertisements. Here is an example : 


““Our BARGAIN COUNTER. 
* Useful Samples and Catalogues Offered to Readers. 


‘““Many offers by advertisers in to-day’s ... will be found of help 
in the preparations for Easter. 

‘In spring-time a man’s fancy turns to a new suit, and the offer on 
Page One by S.A. Barry and Co. will be appreciated by those who are 
deciding what to wear. 

“On Page Six W. Barratt and Co. offer to send, on receipt of 3d. for 
postage, a catalogue of 162 pages, while the Dale Manufacturing 
Company will send a rug free to match the carpet bought from them, 
particulars of which will be found on Page Two. 

“There are only seven days left in which to participate in the 
£30,000 Hospital Competition. Readers may use the Coupon on Page Five.” 


The Hospital Competition had a sub-title, ‘‘ Bovril Poster Compe- 
tition,” so that this quotation throughout advertises advertisers, and 
recommends them also. This policy raises some questions of great interest. 
First, then, we must keep constantly before our minds two great social 
facts: that every householder helps to pay for profuse advertising, and that 
newspapers are not legally responsible for the quality of advertised things. 
Do they wish to be responsible? If not, they should be strictly neutral 
towards their advertisers, acting as circulators of commercial sales- 
manship, and leaving their millions of readers to choose what they like 
best from among the advertised things. On the other hand, if newspapers 
wish to act as critics towards their advertisers, as they do in the case of 
books and plays, they should employ experts to write impartially. 

To my mind, then, a general improvement in publicity needs for its main 
support a general improvement in journalistic methods, 
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CHAPTER III 
REFORM AND ITS FOES—continued 


Many internecine troubles come between artists and advertisers, and 
they all arise from two complex causes : 

1. Art and trade have such different atmospheres that their occasional 
coalitions are likely to be shortlived, like those of sincere political parties. 

2. The industry of advertising has developed a very complicated 
series of routines, and its own experts are so proud of their systematic 
work that they are generally disdainful towards outside critics, whom they 
regard as unpractical. 

Whether atmospheres are social, political, industrial, scientific, religious, 
or artistic, they do a great deal to mould character and to govern thought. 
Industrial atmospheres are varied by talkative board meetings, by 
individual traders who are fond of art, and by that peculiar dogmatism 
inspired by the word “ Business.” ‘‘ We are men of business, you know.” 
How often this remark is made to authors, artists, and men of science ! 
When it comes from a board meeting it is supposed to be the very essence 
of worldly wisdom. An artist bumps up against this trite old dogmatism, 
at first with amusement, next with some annoyance, and then he says 
bluntly: “ You don’t understand my business. If you did I think you’d 
allow me to make it of some use to yours.” ‘The folly of believing that the 
mere act of earning money, or of managing finance, is the only business in 
the world ought to have vanished long ago. ‘The late Lord Morley recalled 
the time when men of letters were deemed too unpractical to be of use on 
royal commissions. Even the genius of Disraeli and of Gladstone had not 
defeated the vanity of merchants and manufacturers. Yet a genuine master 
of trade has never been a mere man of business. He has had enough 


genius to make him an artist in his own enterprises. Not only has he 
43 
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employed his mind creatively ; as a rule, he has been a collector of art 
treasures. Men of this type live in several atmospheres, and feel at home 
in each. They ennoble trade, while customary men of business cling 
around trade like ivy around trees. If the word business were deleted from 
the English language, the affairs of daily life would be freed from an 
influence by which millions of minds are narrowed and warped. 

Many advertisers are idolatrously fond of this word when they wish to 
get something from artists; it is then a synonym for “ hard bargaining.” 
‘We'll do what business permits,” they say then with bland suavity, and pass 
on quickly, in mournful resignation, to certain costs of production which 
press upon them cruelly because they cannot be outflanked by habitual 
astuteness. Oh, the stories that poster artists could put into print ! 

And the word “Capital” is another influence that makes the 
atmosphere of trade very bad for arts and crafts. Money is idolized as the 
only Capital, though manifestly inferior to productive skill, particularly 
in dangerous toil and in the realization of generative ideas. ‘To endanger 
one’s life daily for a necessary purpose is the finest risk that capital can 
run, in the brief seasons of our perishable days. Colliers encounter this 
risk for a small livelihood, just as troops go into battle while receiving small 
pay. The highest capital cannot be priced in money, because it aids 
finance as a superior. Consider a great design in a poster, for example. 
It has in it the minor capital of finance, by which it was commissioned, 
and the much higher capital of trained genius, by which it was created. 
Anyone’s money could have commissioned it; only one man could have 
made it what it is. And there are times when the least rational men of 
trade are reasonable in these matters. If an investor with great possessions 
has to undergo a dangerous operation in the art of surgery, he will admit 
to himself that the capital which he needs most of all in an effort to save 
his life must come from a surgeon’s trained skill. 

Again, the capital of art needs particular consideration. A poster, for 
instance, is not worth the cost of its publication if it fails to earn a big 
profit. Thus a design by Mr. Kauffer for one of the minor trades, glove 
cleaning, raised a firm’s work by a hundred per cent. In other words, 
a young artist of genius and his lithographers received their fees for a joint 
piece of art work that doubled a firm’s receipts. At first they were 
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employed by their clients; then their success became, not an employer, 
but a superior, a benefactor. And this applies to all art which is applied 
successfully to trade. To take an example: there would have been no 
theatre and no book trade if Nature had made neither playwrights nor 
writers of books. Authorship, then, is among the greatest benefactors 
that pass through the ages. Yet, as a rule, it has done vastly less for 
authors in material welfare than for printers, binders, papermakers, 
booksellers, and other of its dependent tradesmen. And Art could achieve 
as much for advertisers if it were applied with the utmost care to necessary 
reforms. 

At present, unfortunately, few publicity-seekers are ready to admit 
that they are inferior to genius in authorship and in design. Most of them 
think more of the publishing costs than of a poster’s merit. Most of 
them wish to be “cheap” when they buy designs, but regard all the 
other costs as mainly beyond their control. They think far too often of 
posters in the mass, instead of choosing a good artist for every poster and 
giving him a free hand. A very indefinite somewhat called “ the popular 
taste’ occupies their minds, while an artist in advertising makes his appeal 
to a thing as universal as it is wayward—human curiosity. 

To awaken curiosity is a primary aim of all artistic expression ; and as 
for the particular qualities of decoration most effective in posters, they are 
technical, and not very difficult for easel-painters to master. In all 
emotional qualities, and in the realization of ideas, poster decoration is free, 
as free as thought, knowledge, observation, and imagination. No limit can 
be set to its appeals if traders and the people support it with right 
encouragement. 

Progress in all things depends on the intrinsic value of the new ideas 
which persons of extraordinary gifts add to every generation’s inherited 
type of society. There are new ideas of many sorts or ranks, but the best 
are called mother-ideas because they reproduce themselves variously from 
age to age. Suppose the conceptive idea governing the invention of 
wheels had never come from Somewhere into a human mind. ‘Then the 
whole history of mankind would have differed wonderfully from its wheel- 
aided evolution. Yet a monument has never been raised in any country 
to the primitive man who with great difficulty made the first wheels by 
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cutting sections from a circular tree-trunk. Never can we attach enough 
importance to new ideas. There should be a great university in every 
nation to collect them, protect them, and watch over their inventions and 
experiments. Men of trade should hunt for new ideas as eagerly as Sir 
Walter Raleigh searched for El Dorado; and whenever they find one they 
should pay handsomely for the honour of employing its great stimulus. 
Well, then, how many new ideas have you seen on British hoardings ? 
And how many fine new offshoots from old ideas ? 

Reformers believe that board meetings, with their discussions, hesita- 
tions, and compromises place a heavy tax on broad and independent 
opinion, out of which new ideas arise, and in which new ideas find refuge 
from the hostility of conventionalists. Certainly it is true that artistic 
ideas when submitted to a board meeting need for their support a strong 
chairman who is really fond of art and craft. Individual men of affairs, 
who rule over their own trade, are much freer than board meetings, so they 
can test new ideas whenever they please. But only the master minds 
among them, men of genius in their own lines, rise above that industrial 
atmosphere in which trite ways of looking at things and shallow ways of 
speaking of them are repeated and stereotyped from year’s end to 
year’s end. 

The most amazing follies occur. A leading designer of posters made 
a very effective composition that required a large patterning space of white 
paper. The useful space free from ink bothered and annoyed a board 
meeting. Practical men wanted their money’s worth, and the designer, 
to save time and trouble, was trying to impose on them much less than they 
had commissioned! Let the white space be filled in at once with ink, 
ink, ink! Let it say something strong, something with selling power 
in it! By what miracle can reform come to men of this conquering 
dullness ? 

Then there are the advertising agents, who live all day long in the 
industrial atmosphere, and who have naturally a thorough belief in their 
commercial experience. They are very numerous and their ranks also 
are many. A few are known as “‘ eminent publicity specialists”; many 
others speak of themselves as blunt salesmen, and some have big and 
prosperous offices from which advertising is distributed far and wide. One 
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thing all of these men have in common: a sincere liking for the random 
trade that brought them and their forerunners into industrial competition. 

Conservative through and through, with some exceptions, their 
attitude towards reform is tepid when it is not suspiciously hostile. Even 
the publicity specialists are feared by most advertising agents, though 
they are courtiers of the newspaper press, and therefore remote from ques- 
tioning criticism. ‘To my mind every rank of advertising agent is 
necessary while it keeps to its own practical work. The trouble is that 
they all interfere, more or less, with the art-productive phases of 
advertising. But this trouble hitherto has been inevitable, owing to the 
fact that industrialism and its advertising have grown up_ together 
in a very rapid, experimental manner, producing banes and _ blessings 
simultaneously. 

The first big advertising agent was a Victorian designer, T. B. Browne, 
and, from his day to our own, his followers have liked to have a studio 
attached to their offices. At first, when graphic and poster advertising 
were young and tentative, this arrangement did useful work, particularly 
for small advertisers who could not afford the sums of money that Messrs. 
Pears paid for ‘‘ Bubbles ” and to Focardi and Henry Stacey Marks, R.A. 
But times have changed, and advertisers who lead reform deal directly 
with chosen artists, and employ skilled agents to distribute their publicity. 

I cannot join in the outcry which many persons raise against agents. 
The best have been generally in advance of their clients and their de- 
partmental offices have been managed with great ability in all practical 
matters. ‘They have been to advertising what wholesale and retail book- 
sellers have been to publishing, except that they have shown more alert- 
ness and enterprise. When they regard a free artist as a dreamy fellow, 
so far off from “ business ’’ that he never dies cosily as a millionaire, they 
do no more than obey the industrial atmosphere that surrounds them all 
day long.’ 

1 'T. B. Browne was a man of very varied and notable gifts. As a designer his technical 
equipment was poor, compared with that of foreign designers, but he connected his ideas 
with the human drama, which a great many advertisers of to-day fail to do. T. B. B.’s 
work for Messrs. Cadbury, for example, united press drawings, often large woodcuts, to firemen 


on active service, to ships at sea, and to lighthouses and lifeboats, as well as to family life and 
its costumes. 
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Even the minor agents, who are employed as advertising clerks, have 
a feeling of pity towards the absence of ‘‘ business” in artists: not a 
pity with any contempt in it, but such as kindly N.C.O.’s feel for raw 
subs. who make mistakes at a review. Not one of these agents, if he copied 
legal documents in his leisure time, would wish to advise lawyers and 
barristers ; nor would he try to guide physicians if he could make 
prescriptions into bottles of medicine. Indeed, without any interference 
he would allow a medical man to dismiss a flushed board meeting after 
attributing a hot discussion to influenza. It is only towards artists that he 
wants to act as a guide. Posters must be practical, and men of trade know 
precisely what is popular! What people expect from a poster is a rousing 
blow in the eye! 

When Messrs. Gilbey prepared their earliest poster, there was much 
criticism in their office against the absence of enough art and the 
presence of crude colour; but when the poster was visited zm situ, stuck 
up on a large public hoarding, it could scarcely be seen at all, because of the 
fierce “‘ slaps in the eye”’ that onlookers received from a competition of 
horrible rivals. To get rid of “slaps in the eye” is a preparation for 
progressive art in public salesmanship. 

All this has been said by way of analysis, not as faultfinding. If we 
lived in the same atmosphere with a publicity agent, and followed the 
same routine of daily work, we should be no different from him. Stock 
phrases would take possession of our minds, hampering customs would 
cling around us, and we should be dogmatic about certain things 
concerning which no person can know anything at all definite. We should 
have confident views on a myth called the public taste, for instance ; so 
we should talk glibly about what the people want. “This poster won’t 
do,’ we should say. ‘‘ No success has ever been won with a thing like 
this.’ What criticism could be more comic? It is easy to learn what 
people have liked, and have bought in vast quantities, but our knowledge 
ends there. Millionaires would be as numerous as productive salesmen if 
education could explain why a community buys one good thing profusely, 
and rejects another unfairly. Artists would learn then why one copyright 
earns £10,000, while another as good is a complete failure. Playwrights 
would pass with ease from one world-wide long run to another ; and every 
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good poster would be worth no end of money to its fortunate owner. 
Only a very ignorant person should pretend to know how human way- 
wardness will act and react in particular circumstances. 

A poster is worth doing well just because it belongs to an art, and because 
good work in a civilized country may prove to be more attractive than bad. 

One reason why bad posters are put up is a belief among publicity 
agents that they are fit to attract attention from travellers on motor- 
omnibuses. This belief is a fallacy. Two things more than any others 
dull the faculties that observe and describe. One of them is the routine 
of life that brings before us every day the same persons and surroundings, 
while the other is the habit or the fashion of limiting the scope of great 
things. Even most artists know less about the visual aspects of their own 
homes than they do about any furnished room that they see for the first 
time. If they visit a town which they have never seen before, they store 
up vivid impressions of its character, whereas they know little that is well- 
defined about the street in which they have lived year after year, and 
along which they have moved in a routine. 

Londoners travelling at speed on trams and omnibuses think of their 
work, or read newspapers, or talk to friends, or sit in vague reflection ; and 
this applies to all townsmen. I have tried many times to look at posters 
from a travelling omnibus, and have gained only very blurred impressions, 
for a whole long hoarding has passed by in a fewseconds. Yet poster after 
poster has been designed “to hit the ’bus-traveller in the eye!”’ Can it be 
discreet to offend intelligent walkers, who include millions of housewives ? 


III 


We pass on to some other aspects of the industry of advertising. 
Reform needs art-editors to reject bad drawings in press advertising and 
to act as ambassadors between designers and their clients. They would 
bear all the rubs. If a man of trade said, ‘“‘ Will Mr. So-and-So, R.A., 
submit designs for my approval ? ”—an experienced editor would not repeat 
this question to the Academician, but would say firmly to the questioner : 
“Does a specialist in Harley Street submit medical advice for your 
approval? Why do you need help from leading artists? Because you 

E 
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have failed to get it from the routine of trade advertising. Let us be men of 
affairs. I act for artists who need a free hand. State what you need, and 
if an artist likes what you need he’ll ask you, no doubt, if several ideas come 
to him, to say which of several preliminary sketches you like best. Please 
do not suppose that any designer of name will be your tool.” 

The London, Midland and Scottish Railway, thanks to the able editor- 
ship of Mr. Norman Wilkinson, R.I., granted gladly a free hand to many 
Academicians, and note the results. The company received in return a 
series of memorable designs, and so many notices by critics in the best 
newspapers that the designs were well-known in favourable criticisms 
long before they were seen in posters. What other work for the 
hoardings has ever won for an advertiser so much gratuitous publicity ? 
Critics welcomed the whole enterprise because it was useful to public 
places, and the Academicians themselves enjoyed an experience that took 
them away from easel pictures. Several were less fortunate than the 
rest; they were not yet at ease when handling simple flat colours and 
patterns of broad forms.’ ; 

Another commercial company, in recent years, offered prizes publicly 
for poster designs, and three competent men awarded three prizes. 
Though the money offered was not enough, thousands of designs were sent 
in, mainly from students, amateurs, and commercial draughtsmen. The 
judges chose the best decorative art, while the company preferred 
other compositions. Of course the prize-winners were paid, but not 
“starred” in posters. Some inferior work from the competition was pur- 
chased, because the company’s directors were so retrograde that they 
feared to make their posters good and attractive. 

Another example of bad management brings us to a very foolish routine 
of gambling, which ordinary advertisers have imposed on many firms of 
lithographic printers. Wishing to buy designs at a very low price, they have 


1 It has been impossible for me to give any colour plates after the L.M.S. posters, because 
their production and the composition of this book have gone on concurrently. At present— 
and this note is added to my proof sheets on June 19th—only seven finished posters have been 
sent to me from Derby by the L.M.S. The industrial subjects have not yet arrived, and it is 
they which would have been most valuable as plates in colour. Thirteen of the R.A. posters 
are given here in monochromes from photographs of the original designs. The poster prints 
are 50 in. by 40 in.; three are finely printed by Bemrose and Sons, two by McCorquodale and Co., 
and two by Thomas Forman and Sons. Their title borders are simple and uncommonly effective. 
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POSTER. “WARWICK CASTLE.” Designedéy ADRIAN 
STOKES, R.A., 0 the London, Midland and Scottish Ratl- 
way. Reproduced from a Photograph of the original Design. 





POSTER. “THE PEAK DISTRICT: PEVERIL CASTLE.” 
Designed by L. CAMPBELL TAYLOR, A.R.A., 70x the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway. Reproduced from a Photograph of the original Design. 
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Press. Every mood that brings into advertising the open country, with 
its labour and its animals, helps to place the best posters among the 
‘humanities,’ as W. H. Hudson, in literature, has placed the natural 
history of birds. 

One of the best posters of farm labour is about twenty-four years old. 
It was designed by Cecil Aldin to advertise Colman’s Blue. A pair of 
white horses pull a harrow up a field through dusky soil; they are attended 
by a French peasant, whose blue clothes repeat the blueness of a sky 
without clouds. There is only one mistake. ‘The words ‘‘ Colman’s 
Blue’ are too large, and their black letters are outlined partly with 
white, partly with red; so they are very aggressive. A good reproduction 
of this old poster will be found in W. S. Rogers’s book on International 
Posters, published in January 1go1. 

Birds and their ways of life have not yet received enough affection from 
publicity-seekers. We have Thorburn’s film-like accuracy, and J. A. 
Shepherd’s humorous vision, and Detmold’s fine, delicate, and original 
seriousness. Several artists have glanced at birds for the London 
Underground, notably Fred Taylor, C. Paine, and Reginald Rigby; and 
one of the shipping companies, the Canadian Pacific, in an oriental 
poster by P. A. Staynes, shows half-a-dozen gorgeous birds grouped around 
a singing musician. Natural history studies of birds are found among the 
card advertisements which tobacco manufacturers have added to the cost 
of their cigarettes. It is interesting also to note that one of the first 
phases of English educative advertising became active in good etchings 
by, and after, Francis Barlow, a devoted bird-lover of the seventeenth 
century. A line of interesting artists connects Barlow with Thomas 
Bewick, and another line connects Bewick with Gould, Joseph Wolf, 'Thor- 
burn, and Detmold. Every one of the older bird-lovers could be revived 
by advertisers, partly in good calendars, partly in small posters for 
display in shops. Bewick’s birds, beautifully decorative, often exquisitely 
true, would make a noble calendar, and the best of these small woodcuts 
are very impressive in enlargements.* 

1 The Bodley Head is publishing a new edition of Bewick’s Memoirs, a delightful book 


not yet at all well known; it has many beautiful illustrations, and an introduction by 
Professor Selwyn Image. 
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There are several bird pictures in oils by Francis Barlow that to-day’s 
lithography would turn into fine posters. ‘The style is broadly decorative, 
sometimes tapestry-like, and the drawing is alive and decisive. Lord 
Onslow has a very big example representing a bird of prey in the act of 
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Old London Cry: “ Buy A Fine Sineine Birp.” Drawn by H. M. Brock. 


“The round-eyed pleasure of a child, by song of tuneful birds beguiled, 
Does not exceed a man’s delight when Johnnie Walker comes in sight.” 


attacking a decoy of water-fowl. Not one of our bird posters has the 
ample qualities of this seventeenth-century canvas. If our best adver- 
tisers would reproduce and publish a series of pictures of this historic sort, 
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in which the country life of Old England is represented age after age by 
its artist-contemporaries, they would be as useful to their trades as to the 
general public. 





Johnnie Walker and the Old London Cries. Drawn by H. M. Brock. 


“One Penny, give me, if you please, 
And eight, I promise you, of these.” 


Flowers have not yet received from advertisers a tithe of that loving 
attention which they invite and should receive, not in posters only but also 
in original woodcuts, such as Hall Thorpe produces with the right delicacy 
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and charm. Among the early posters published by the Underground 
there are flower pieces by ‘Tafani and E. McKnight Kauffer, and recently 
two or three have been composed by Frank Newbould. 
































Johnnie Walker and the Old London Cries. Drawn by L. Raven Hill. 


“ Rive strawberries, Pine or Hautboy.” 


Note, next, that Wit, Humour, Caricature, Burlesque, are not seen 
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frequently enough on our street hoardings. When they do appear they 
are seldom deeply-rooted in acute observation of human fun, frolic, and 
folly. Take the poster called “A Broken Reid.” A boy drops a 
bottle of stout from a basket. We cannot guess how, for eleven bottles 
stand safely in their compartments. What would an English boy do if he 
broke a bottle of stout in the street? Would he put a finger between his 
lips and make very round eyes full of fear? Not he! “Oh, damn!” 
comes as a natural expression to an errand boy, or to any other boy of spirit. 
Then humour would assert itself, and laughter would come. “ Here’s a 
go!” ‘‘ What aspree!” ‘ I’m in for a jaw!” 

The British people have always been fond of a humour that plays 
around fat men—Falstaff, My Uncle Toby, Pickwick, and Major 
Monsoon. Our posterists have not yet achieved even one great fat man. 
An attempt is made in a “ Driped ” poster, and I saw some travellers in 
Willesden Station laughing at him. 

If Rowlandson could visit us for a few months we should learn from his 
best work what virile humour in British posters should be. Who but 
David Low could live by his side on a hoarding? Several dozens of 
Rowlandson’s ample-handed designs would reproduce into masterly posters. 
Bunbury also, and Gillray, each at their best, have styles in their blood and 
vigour in their temperaments. ‘Though far inferior to Rowlandson, they 
are much better than many phases of to-day’s humour. ‘There is some- 
thing of Rabelais in their attitude towards the human comedy. 

John Hassall through thirty years has amused the public with 
comedy and farce. One good bit of fun is inspired by cocoa. Two 
burglars, having opened a patent safe, discover in it a rich assortment of 
Fry’s cocoa and chocolate. “Great Scott!” they cry joyously. 
‘“Here’s a find!’ To-day a pretty-girl poster is advertising Messrs. 
Fry, but pretty-girl posters are too frequent to compete against 
Hassall’s joke. 

Tony Sarg in several pre-war posters views life as a carnival, and 
there are touches of humour in some of F. C. Herrick’s prints, which 
improve from year to year. It is in press drawings, not in posters, that 
we find the most varied and sustained example of English fun in 
advertising. I have on my table the whole of the Johnnie Walker 
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prints, by Tom Browne, Raven Hill, H. M. Brock, and Leo Cheney. 
One series follows another, alive with thought, study, careful observation, 
and frank handling. The best prints are those in which the hero is too 
much occupied with his adventures to glance towards us for applause. 
A pit-and-gallery-seeking look comes from him now and then; it is 
generally a mistake. And Johnnie walks too much in the same 
swinging stride, which suggests movement by electricity. But he is a 
genuine character, a permanent figure in the history of advertising. I 
feel sure that Leech and Charles Lamb would have followed his travels 
with enjoyment. 

The prints of London Cries adds much to the old ones by Francis 
Wheatley, R.A.; and when Johnnie travels around the world, or dallies 
here and there with ghosts of “ the simple great ones gone,” he has a true 
friend in Leo Cheney, whose brave struggle against bad health—a 
struggle as high-hearted as Louis Stevenson’s—has left but. few traces of 
fatigue in the quality of his pen-drawing. I note, too, that the Johnnie 
Walker drawings reappear in a book called Around the World, containing 
also 321 half-tones from good photographs, and 450 pages, plus a large 
decorative map. This book of advertising is the best one of to-day, I 
believe. Messrs. Mackie and Co.’s From Burn to Bottle, edited by 
Arnold White, has plenty of thought in it, but is less important as 
illustrated publicity. And this applies also to a publication issued by 
Messrs. Findlater, Mackie, Todd and Co., which has four good silhouettes 
of London Bridges by Robert Gibbings. 

The Nobel Industries, Ltd., have published an interesting record of 
their influence, with a frontispiece by Walter M. Keesey, and forty-three 
technical plates; and a great many persons know and like their showcards 
of birds and animals, designed by Philip Rickman, Roland Green, and 
Edwin Noble. Green and Rickman are attracted by birds in flight, a 
study full of enjoyment. Who would not be glad to see a great series 
of posters of different birds on the wing? 

In serious press drawings for various firms, such as Kodak, Ltd., the 
National Trade Press, and Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., much good work 
has been done by E. Wallcousins, Garth Jones, Fred Pegram, Miss 
L. Hocknell, Austin Cooper, and other artists. Reform advances though 
its foes are many and very strong. 
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SILHOUETTE OF CHELSEA Bripcr. By Robert Gibbings. Published by Findlater, Mackie, Todd and Co., London. 


CHAPTER IV 
DESIGNERS AND THEIR CLIENTS 
I 


THACKERAY, four years before his death, summed up the day-by-day 
material anxieties that weigh upon most imaginative workers. Writing 
to his mother he said: “‘ And we mustn’t say a word against filthy lucre, 
for I see the use and comfort of it every day more and more. What 
a blessing not to mind about bills!” 

No man of his time knew better than Thackeray what artists encoun- 
tered as soon as they tried to earn their bread as painters, designers, 
sculptors, authors, or musicians. At present, as a rule, their struggle is 
even more uncertain. ‘To do the best work that courage will enable them 
to get from their trained gifts, and yet to earn in this way the blessing of 
secure citizenship—not to mind about bills! These reputable aims are 
obligatory in some professions, while in others they are supposed to be 
governed by the compromises active in social and industrial affairs. A 
surgeon would be a scoundrel if he attempted to trade upon his reputation 
by scamping his work, while an artist is assumed to do no harm to 
society if he makes touting designs which a tradesman client regards as 
“catchy” and “ popular.” In a great many ways the common social 
need of secure citizenship is thrust upon an artist as a thing at variance 
with professional honour and self-respect. So we must note five points 
carefully. It is a fact that, from the standpoint of merit, no bad com- 
promise can ever be a safe guide through the danger zone separating con- 
ception from realization. Next, the act of employing a bad compromise 
is harmful also commercially, for it accepts inferior workmanship as right 
and useful, though salesmen cannot foresee what the purchasing public 
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will choose as their favourite books, plays, songs, posters, and so forth. 
The third point is equally strong as a warning. When a work of art 
becomes a great success in the markets, its author or producer owes his 
or her good fortune to the fact that it represents the best work which he or 
she is able to do from first to last of a continuous effort. Jf Winter Comes 
is a recent—and, no doubt, a very short-lived—example, while Charley’s Aunt 
is a specimen which may live to be three score years and ten. These two 
popular favourites have nothing in common, apart from one circumstance : 
that both have many unintended faults which are plain for all folk to see, 
but which somehow do not offend the multitude. No success in the lottery 
of taste can be analysed and explained ; and when a venture keeps us face 
to face with uncertainty, a wise man of affairs should choose his helpers 
carefully, and then tell them to do their best work. 

_ Thackeray did his best, and fared well for a man of penetrative genius ; 
but, in order to save enough money for his daughters, he had to unite the 
fatigue of public lecturing to his literary overstrain, and he wore himself 
out, dying when only fifty-two (1863). 

Men of big affairs have no personal experience of the pathos in 
Thackeray’s words—‘ not to mind about the bills.’ They employ more 
and more persons to work for them, forming meantime customs of thought 
and habits of action that belong to real generalship. ‘The simple desire 
not to mind about household bills comes from a yearning for peace 
and quietness, while modernist commercial enterprise, after conquering 
its way through great risks, must annex its weaker rivals and ally itself with 
powerful competitors. It is a sort of warfare that seeks refuge at last in 
combines ; but its conductors will fall, just as Napoleon fell, if they allow 
overgrown ambitions to press dangerously on human nature. We have 
had many warnings that industrialism has harmed far too much art and 
craft, and that it has produced so many phases of reaction against itself 
that our type of society has become very insecure. In this chapter, then, 
let me try to show briefly how artists are handicapped when _bread- 
winning takes them into the routine of trade, a routine requiring what they 
can supply, though it runs counter to their temperamental and intellectual 
qualities. 
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II 


Certain persons are artists just because they see a great deal more than 
other people, and feel more acutely. Most of them are easy to gull with 
feigned kindliness and to worry with little irritations. They love work 
for its own sake. It is a joy to them till its products have to be taken into 
the markets. Here is a great handicap, for only a trader here and there 
loves his own job as an end in itself. ‘To fail in trade is to fail completely, 
while an artist can fail financially while producing great work, like John 
Sell Cotman. Whenever the financial test is final in the worth of men’s 
careers, customs of financial self-defence are likely to become autocratic, 
and the action of their power makes a counterforce necessary. Certain 
routines in buying and selling make use of art as a drudge, and artists 
one by one, when unaided by public opinion, cannot offer much effective 
resistance. Recently an advertiser visited a designer of known name, 
and said: “I want a poster. My idea is that a view of my factory should 
be shown in a circle. Smoke issues from a chimney and carries aloft a tin 
of cocoa. Will you put this idea into a large print for the hoardings ? ” 
The artists declined, just as a solicitor would have refused to bungle a 
conveyance or a will. When the mentality in this offered “idea” is 
put side by side with the sound judgment that commissioned Mr. 
Cayley Robinson’s triptych, “A Day in the Country,” for instance, 
we have a memorable example of the difference between trade routine 
and art. 

Another artist, also a man of known name, after a good design of his 
was published, found that the printer, acting as agent for an advertiser, 
had put a number of big blatant words across the sky, though the 
sky was plainly essential as a patterning plain space in the composi- 
tion. Even bad lettering had been chosen to make the outrage glaringly 
conspicuous. 

One day an ideal merchant may go to a surgeon and may say: 
“This finger of mine is badly crushed and must be cut off. Hard 
luck, of course ; but yet I think it can be made of use to my business. 
Will you cut it off with a chisel and a blacksmith’s hammer, and I'll try to 
look on without flinching? If you will I shall be able to turn the whole 
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scene into a wonderful piece of new publicity. Two heroes in it, by | 
Jingo! You and myself!” | 

This imagined episode is not a bit more foolish than are many of the 
‘‘ ideas ’’ which ordinary advertisers try to impose upon artists, just because 
they believe that designers need no professional self-respect. 

Yet it is only too easy to understand why a man, constantly wrapped 
up in selling what other people make, and having no feeling for good 
design, should be opposed more often than not to an artist’s outlook and 
practice. ‘Time in art is merit, and when a failure comes to an artist after 
a hard fight, accompanied by many costs for the maintenance of his home, 
time and money have not been entirely lost if something useful has been 
learnt. Then there is the fact—a very important fact—that an artist is 
“a one-man show.” If he works by deputy he employs a ghost and dis- 
honours himself. If he collaborates with a friend, illness or an accident 
makes the partnership useless. These are trite things to say, yet only a 
few men in the vast world of trade give them any thought at all. 

Many advertisers have used the capital of artists without paying a 
reputable price for its high services. ‘The luxurious price of £4 has been 
offered for a poster by a film enterprise. Yet even this was an advance, 
for many kinema posters, I believe, are lithographed from tinted photo- 
graphs, and the cost of the tinting is about thirty shillings a photo- 
graph. Odd that public places in an educated country should be 
used for the blundering huge prints that “ picture palaces” bring out 
incessantly ! 

Still, the main point of interest here is the mentality that has enabled 
men of big affairs to offer from £4 to {10 for a useful design and its copy- 
right. Why have they supposed that an effort to increase their own trades 
should be made as profitless as possible to the designer’s home? Has it 
never entered their minds that an artist expends his capital when he pro- 
duces? Note, too, that however thorough his training may be, his best 
qualities come from a guidance intuitive rather than technical. For this 
very reason a man of genius may be tongue-tied towards his clients, while 
his inferiors talk easily, having learnt from repeated failures how to put 
into words the qualities, or attributes of style, that elude their own handling. 
Again, though artists are very sensitive, and seemingly men of moods, yet, 
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And Offa built a goodly mingter and couded 

oO monks ta serbe God therein. lad he called it 
by thr name of Alba who was the firdt martyr 
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POSTER. | PROCESSION IN Si) AEBANS CATHEDRAL.” 
Designed by JOHN COPLEY, 79217, for the Underground Railways, 
London, and printed by Vincent Brooks, Day & Son. 
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taking them all in all, they have wonderful patience. Without this quality 
they could not contend against the crop after crop of difficulties that begins 
to grow when they pass from one scheme of work to another. Men of 
trade rarely understand, or try to understand, what this productive patience 
means, so they are astonished and annoyed when it breaks all at once, like 
overstrained elastic, because a sudden strain has been put upon it by such 
a common thing as a hard bargain. A true artist fears and hates the cold, 
calculating haggling for a low price that interests many traders as keenly 
as a game of golf. 

Jean Francois Millet described art “‘as a conflict, a complication of 
wheels in which one is crushed.” ‘To suffer horribly in life, and to live 
gloriously after death, has been the lot of many a genius, while the swift 
““ big-sellers of fame ” have had generally the brief good luck of topical 
songs. ‘There are critics who think that art in advertising requires the 
short-lived topical qualities; not a genius difficult at first to live with 
comfortably. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that both are necessary, 
as appreciation has little to do with the publicity value of a poster? To 
provoke controversy by a poster is to advertise the firm that commissions 
the design. Some noted posters of to-day are controversial, and as 
eccentric to many people as were Whistler’s doings when Ruskin attacked 
them fiercely. 

Some men of genius have worked long for advertisers, and their lot has 
not made them free from the customary pinpricks of ‘“‘ business.’”’ One of 
them tells me that he would rejoice if he could turn without economic risk 
from advertisers to private buyers. For more than twenty years he has 
served the complication of wheels in trade, first as a commercial designer, 
next as a lithographer always inside the industrial atmosphere, and then as an 
artist-craftsman with a studio of his own, and enough money at the bank 
to give him security for two or three years. 

The money came just when he believed that habits of tradesmanship 
had imprisoned him for life, blunting his mind, and supplying him with 
cheap ideas. ‘To-day he is free to do his best, and yet is able not to mind 
about bills. 

Some other artists have been pushed by the need of money among the 
wheels of industry, but have never been able to break away from mere 
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tradesmanship. Some are the authors of unsigned posters, while others are 
practical lithographers who work for the master printers. They are 
skilled workmen bound to a daily routine, their services being reproductive, 
but very valuable. 

Reform comes initially from the men who do not hear the noise of trading 
wheels all day long; who have liberty enough to pass through meditation 
into unhurried candour in the realization of their ideas. But, of course, 
they need responsive clients, and when such clients are found there is a 
partnership or collaboration. 

Though criticism must be candid towards everything that interrupts or 
delays improvement, I am not unmindful of the fact that the best British 
posters are generally in advance of the best ones in America. They show 
a better variety of interests, principles, and methods, and also a richer con- 
tinuity of good traditions, united to high-spirited adventure in new 
research. When advertisers ask the public to pay for these posters, they are 
pioneers who invite imitation and competition. The influence of their 
taste and confidence circulates gradually, counter-attacked by Bovril 
bullocks and beer-bottles winged as airplanes. 

Already a good many firms have followed the pioneers. From among 
them I choose the Shell-Mex, Ltd., Eastman and Son, Ltd., Pomeroy, 
Dexter (Waterproof) Coats, Carson’s Chocolates, Bobby and Co., Derry 
and ‘Toms, Stephenson’s Furniture Cream, Eno’s Fruit Salt, Burndept, 
Ltd., Barlow and Jones, Ltd., C. E. J. Clark, Ltd., Vigil Silk, Calico 
Printers’ Association, George Waterson and Sons, Ltd., T. B. Lawrence, 
Ltd., Joseph Travers and Sons, Hart and Harford, Ltd., The Trust 
Houses, Ltd., James Pascall and Sons, and Steinthal and Co., 
Manchester, whose labels on cotton goods exported to South America 
have been a great success abroad. They are finely printed designs 
by McKnight Kauffer. Applications for the tickets have come from 
schoolmasters in South America, who need examples of good design 
in colour.’ 

The useful and necessary thing is to extend the circulation of this 
improvement, and to gain for it a powerful radial centre—supported by 


1 See the Appendix for alphabetical lists of the artists and advertisers who are most active 
in the movement of reform. 
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industries, not by private societies. Several private societies, very 
notably the Design and Industries’ Association, have done admirable 
work. Still, most advertisers are suspicious and cold towards bodies 
of art missionaries. ‘The radial centre necessary is one for the collec- 
tion and the distribution of carefully selected ideas and designs for 
advertising. 

The need of one has been known for a long time. It accounts for the 
fact mentioned on p. 51, that lithographic printers have supplied poster 
designs in a gamble of cheap competition, suffering some heavy losses. The 
institute I have in mind is a Federation of British Advertisers with a well- 
defined policy : 

1. To preserve in prints the best work in the history of graphic and 
poster advertising, British and foreign ; 

2. To collect good ideas and designs for circulation to those who wish 
to buy them ; 

3. To keep artists and their clients as free as is possible from periods of 
disunity ; 

4. To hold twice a year exhibitions of the best work that has been 
published in the press and on hoardings ; 

5. To help big firms of advertising agents who need special designs 
when British goods are advertised in foreign countries ; 

6. To free these agents from productive art work in order that they 
may concentrate their whole attention on the trading use of the best 
attainable drawings and posters. 

Eight or nine masters of industry could bring this institution into 
vogue, staffed by men and women who are qualified to work impartially 
for continuous improvement in publicity. 

Another matter concerns the present and future of artists and their clients. 
Since the beginning of this century a good many semi-commercial studios 
have supplied advertisers with designs while passing young artists through 
the mill of daily experience. Their activity has proved that they have not 
been superfluous, but the ordinary standard of present-day work on our 
street-hoardings is a proof that they have not been very useful, except as a 
preliminary discipline for the young. 

Can any person suppose that trading studios for the production of plays 
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or the writing of novels would be received with confidence? They would 
be ridiculed, beyond all doubt ; and I believe we are drawing near to the 
day when studios for the commercial production of posters and press draw- 
ings will be turned into schools for practical training. 
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POSTER. “IN THE HILLS.” Designed ty GREGORY 
BROWN, srinted and published by Bobby & Co., Ltd. 


CHAPTER V 


WHAT IS A POSTER? 


Do you feel inclined to run away when a question is put in only three 
or four words? For example: What is Art? What is Life? What is 
Design ? What is Good Colour? And what is a Poster ? 

We might study these questions through a long lifetime, only to find 
that there is much in each that is incommunicable. To out-mancuvre 
some of their difficulties, we must approach them circuitously, trying to 
turn their flanks and to invade their rears. 

We have been looking at Art as the citizenship of thoughtful and 
honest workmanship, adapted to satisfy the needs of mankind: needs of 
many sorts, material, intellectual, emotional, and imaginative. It seems 
really to be superior to human life, for it has outlived in concrete things 
every type of society. ‘The desire to trade has built up many civilizations, 
and art and trade have risen together invariably to their culminating 
points ; then a civilization has broken up, and its art in many varieties has 
lived on to be its undying historian. Already, in a good many Print 
Rooms, there are posters which record vanished trade methods and social 
ideas; posters which our posterity will value more and more as old- 
fashioned historians, just as we value prints of stage coaches and sedan 
chairs. I regret that many hansom cabs, and the old town-criers, have not 
survived in Victorian posters, and that quaint portions of old London, 
now vanished, were left unrecorded by the first pioneers of poster designs. 

Though life in many a thousand of its manifestations should suggest 
ideas for poster and graphic advertising, we must not regard it as free life, 
but as life limited and controlled by a decorative art with its own materials, 
needs, and influences. Materials, and the purpose that we wish them to 


serve, control design; that is to say, an artist must understand woods 
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thoroughly if he is a designer of furniture ; he must think within the limits 
of his materials, producing work entirely fit for use as a good chair, or a 
good table, and so forth. Other designers have to think within the limits 
set by metals, and others win art and service from stones, and the more 
they love their materials the less likely they are to stray beyond the 
boundaries of their own particular crafts. 

A posterist either draws his design on lithographic stones, or works it 
out in pigments on paper, leaving its reproduction to be done by skilled 
workmen, under his supervision. An artist, of course, is much freer when 
his own touch on the lithographic stones governs the whole work, but the 
reproductive method is right when a design is one of flat tints and when 
printers have a technical knowledge that accords with an artist’s aim and 
style. Something more on this matter will be said in Part II. Here it is 
enough to point out that a marked change in the designing of posters needs 
a responsive change from reproductive lithographers. We have reason to 
be proud as a nation of much beautiful printing done for our best adver- 
tisers. Some of it is too exquisite to be placed on hoardings. In May of 
this year, for instance, the London Underground put up a couple of small 
prints charmingly designed by George Sheringham, beautifully printed by 
Vincent Brooks and Co., and fit in general effect for the decoration of a lady’s 
fan. These works of art cannot be regarded as posters, and I think they 
are too delicate to be placed among the semi-posters that Frenchmen call 
estampes. 

A print, to be a genuine poster, must have at least enough breadth 
and vigour to be seen plainly across a street, and if it has enough attraction 
to draw us across the street, it has won for its advertiser an important 
success. ‘To try to find out how a thing is done, how an effect has been 
achieved, is a phase of curiosity that most of us feel. I have examined 
large posters at a distance of fifty yards, and have found that it shows up 
their defects. Their lettering is generally too large for the human 
figures in the designs. Silhouette posters are more visible at a long distance 
than any other advertisements. ‘This fact proves that posters in a few 
flat tints, as in the Don Quixote by Pryde and Nicholson, are good guides 
for young designers to study. 

As regards the influences that act and react on poster designing, some 
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are technical, some are fashions in taste, others belong to the national 
character, and they are all affected by the number of persons whom artists 
are expected to please under particular conditions. ‘Thus a poster in a 
railway station does not need so much breadth of handling as one for 
the street-hoardings, but it can be too delicate and too much like an easel 
picture. 

Fashions in taste, when they appeal to a weakness in a national character, 
are very troublesome. The most “ popular’”’ advertising, so called, is 
an example. Technically it is known as “ tripe,”’ an expressive word. Its 
fashions in taste have always opposed reform and on three occasions they 
have defeated reform. ‘“ Tripe,” unlike modern journalism, has never been 
a crimeseeker, except in theatrical and film posters ; its devotees have chosen 
photographic prettiness, brainless fun and frolic, and scores of ideas 
suggested by their office boys. Artists of note are obliged to attack tripe 
posters, and ordinary advertisers believe that the betting is two to one 
against the famous artists. 

This morning—May 17, 1924—-I received some new and fine prints 
from the Underground Railways: Cayley Robinson’s triptych, “A Day 
in the Country,” Philip Connard’s “ Spring,” Fred Taylor’s “ Heart of the 
Empire,” “'The Open Road” by Frampton, and George Sheringham’s 
“Kew Gardens” and “‘ Hampton Court.” Is this progress, and much 
other besides, to be defeated by “tripe”? ? The answer to this question 
will come from the people, and at present the people are unguided by 
their leaders. 

Further, poster design is a special study, and the people know nothing 
about its materials, principles, and methods. As a rule, too, advertisers 
know nothing about poster design. There are only a few exceptions, 
like Mr. W. M. Teasdale, of the London and North-Eastern. Art 
is woefully difficult even when it is done for connoisseurs; but 
consider what it becomes to its producers when its judges are a whole 
democracy ! 

Let me give an example. Spread out on my study floor is a largely 
handled poster, a very pleasing synthesis of a seaside front. Are the 
inhabitants of this town pleased? No. They look upon decorative art 
as a window-pane, or series of window-panes, and wish to see on their 
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hoardings a tinted photograph lithographed in all details into a very 
bad poster. They would not expect a short story to be a long novel, nor 
a lyric to be an epic, nor a cottage to be palatial; they would admit, too, 
that chairs are not sideboards, and that different things well-known to them 
cannot be made in precisely the same way. But as soon as they see a 
coloured print they lose all control of their caution, and rush into 
Gadarene phases of headlong criticism. ‘“‘ Let us see our town as we see it 
in photographs and through window-panes!” they cry. Yet they have 
photographs by the dozen and window-panes by the score. How 
fortunate are they to have in a poster a work of art, a thing superior to 
their town! Indeed, the town straggles overmuch to be at all decorative. 
It grew up at random and is planless. But when it is pulled together and 
simplified, it makes a very welcome poster, that sets me thinking of the 
rarest thing in too many lives—a genuine holiday season. 

Another good poster caused a little riot of dull criticism among citizens 
who wanted to see their town in full fig as a tinted photograph. Just 
a little humility would save ordinary people from attacking a good thing 
because it has risen high above an inferior one. We are all obliged to 
accept gladly, without inquiry and knowledge, hundreds of things which 
specialists do for their country’s use and benefit. Is it overmuch to hope 
that this ready acceptance of things not understood by most people will 
soon be active in the reform of advertising ? 

It is not a great deal to expect. Even when civilization was far and 
away less complex than it is to-day, most people were glad to be happy 
with a multitude of things outside their knowledge. There is an amusing 
example in the life of Louis Fifteenth. One day the Duc de Nivernois 
said to his King: 

“Is it not strange, sire? We who daily amuse ourselves with killing 
partridges in the Park of Versailles, and sometimes with killing men, or 
getting ourselves killed, on the frontiers, do not know what that same 
killing is done with. What is the composition of gunpowder ? ”’ 

Madame de Pompadour was present and answered for Louis : 

‘“* Alas! we are in the like case with all things in this world. I know 
not what the rouge I put upon my cheeks is made of ; you would bring 
me to a nonplus if you asked how the silk hose I wear is manufactured.” 
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It is only in the domain of taste, where so many specialist forms of 
study are active, that ignorance tries to dictate. 

If ordinary people cannot understand that art creates variously, and is 
never a window-pane, nor a photograph, either they should attend evening 
classes in a school of art, or they should accept on trust what specialists 
regard as art. Even when specialists disagree, as happens frequently, their 
rival convictions are worth a thousandfold more to reasonable persons 
than irritable criticisms from inexperience. And it happens that the men 
who design good posters, though their methods and ideas may be 
opposed, have each a sufficient number of specialist admirers to make their 
names quickly known. Ordinary persons, then, instead of quarrelling 
with posters that they don’t understand, have a good chance of saying : 
“These prints are approved by many specialists, so we’ll try to live with 
them as though we liked them, and perhaps in a short time we shall like 
them really.” 

This humility being uncommon, ordinary people say: ‘‘ Oh, but a poster 
should be a picture, a picture full of details, and we want a story in 
st, t00;)-7 

A good poster is never a story, and it is never intended to be a 
picture, though a picture now and then has been used as an attractive 
poster, like Millais’ “‘ Bubbles.” It is a decorative design, and its best 
qualities are broad simplification, power, and a pattern that attracts and holds 
the eye when we look at it from a distance. Details are deleted by the 
hundred, and flat planes or plots of uniform tints are orchestrated freely 
and largely into a massive scheme of colour, in order that the general 
pattern or design may be well and rhythmically mapped. 

There is a masterpiece which many designers regard as the best poster 
that our country has produced. It is the Don Quixote designed by the 
Beggarstaff Brothers, James Pryde and William Nicholson, and sold to 
Sir Henry Irving for a small price, only £50. For some reason or other 
it was never put upon the hoardings, though Sir Henry appeared as 
Don Quixote at the Lyceum late in the eighteen-nineties. Perhaps the 
design was too austere for the love of ornate display that Sir Henry 
introduced into theatrical settings and trappings. But the great poster 
was reproduced for distribution in magazines, and its influence circulated 
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through Europe, not without some opposition from schoolmen.! To- 
day its merit is a highly valued example to most reformers. A well-known 
colourist and symbolist, E. McKnight Kauffer, an American by birth, 
wants to see the original design preserved in a public gallery, and Frank 
Newbould, who belongs to a different school, is as enthusiastic as Mr. 
Kauffer, and says: ‘‘ This Don Quixote makes me feel encouragingly 
small, so I work on and on.” Like all the best figure designs fit to be shown 
as posters, it could be reduced to the size of a postage stamp, or magnified 
thirty-feet square, and yet it would keep its merit. 

I give a reproduction. The technique carries thrift into parsimony, 
yet remains attractive. Note, too, that the poor decrepit horse, Rosinante, 
is not foo decrepit; he and the Knight have much work to do, and they 
are so akin that they compose a sort of decorative centaur in the world of 
romance. ‘There are only four colours, including the white paper, and they 
are uniformly flat. The lettering on the background is certainly a mistake, 
and Sir Henry Irving may have found fault with the fact that this Lyceum 
Don Quixote had no resemblance to himself. 

If you analyse the design carefully you will see that it is based on 
silhouetting. Rosinante is a silhouette in white, the windmill in black, and 
the Knight mainly in palebrown. Stencils would give very similar effects ; 
and a composition sketched on three papers of different tints, then cut out 
and grouped together upon white paper, would illustrate the same down- 
right simplicity. 

As a rule thorough simplification is a primitive quality, whose history 
carries us back to prehistoric times, when craftsmen of the Old Stone Age 
had only three or four colours and primeval tools. Some masterly wall 
paintings in the Caverne de Font de Gaume, South-Western France, and in 
the Caverne d’Altamira, near Santander, North-West Spain, may be described 
as prehistoric advertisements in colour, and the first forerunners of modern 
poster decoration, as in ‘‘ Don Quixote.” A bison in polychrome at Alta- 
mira, painted very broadly, and 1 metre 50 in length, is among the most 
memorable examples. An illustration of it in colour will be found in Mr. 
E. A. Parkyn’s good book on Prehistoric Art. 

Many designers study the prehistoric primitives, and also the mural 

1 Even W. S. Rogers, in his book on posters (1901), fails to appreciate the Beggarstaffs. 
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WHAT IS A POSTER? =) 


designs produced by the old Egyptians with bold lines and two or three 
flat colours. Just as true statements are most persuasive when spoken 
quietly, so a design is always easier to see in a flash, and as a whole when it 
is freed from elaboration, above all, when artists wish to make publicly 
a very strong first impression. This is true in decorative painting for a 
big hall, but it applies most of all to designs that are seen in the streets, 
as posters are. 

But, of course, there are many varieties and variations of broad and 
flat handling, simplicity being like a violin, an instrument with only four 
strings, from which limitless new music can be won by genius. A 
simplicity fit for posters in one place, as in a railway station, may look feeble 
on street hoardings, for example, because stations have passages and plat- 
forms where many posters are seen close to, like pictures ina room. Many 
prints designed for the London Underground form a new genre in quasi- 
poster decoration, and, like Japanese prints, they look well on the walls 
of rooms. While prints of their varied charm can be made and sold for a 
few shillings apiece, no working-class family need have a home barbarously 
free from happy designs that sing with good colour.! 

What is good Colour, and what is Design ? 

There is a difference between good colour and good colours. The 
first is an achievement, a general effect rightly orchestrated. However 
simple it may seem, it should be subtle, uncommon, original. Colours 
are pure pigments such as artists buy in tubes or in pots orincakes. Schemes 
of colour are to pigments what rhymes and cadences are to the choice of 
words in poetry, variously fine, or variously defective. Remember, too, that 
although colour-blindness has never been common, yet art from age to age 
has never had many great colourists. So it is easy to understand why 
ordinary persons, both women and men, are often unable to appreciate 
fine colour. They prefer pigments, or effects which are too pigmentary. 
In addition to this, most women choose colours that “‘ match,” though 
contrastive harmonies are very much better. 

McKnight Kauffer has a very original gift for decorative colour, 


1 According to the Spectator (March 17, 1923), “it has been said that the Underground 
more than pays for its own posters by the sale of spare copies to collectors and the general public ; 
and it is not in the least surprising if this is so.” Not quite so, for the Underground hitherto 
has sold its posters at a nominal price, often below their cost of production. 
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choosing intuitively many adventurous tints which are allied by juxta- 
position, and which reach our minds with what I may call a travelling 
impact. Certain designers imitate Mr. Kauffer, though his thoughtful 
design is passing through phases of evolution. Imitators remain always 
in the rear, like followers, and a colourist is useful to other artists, not 
because he invites imitation, but because hints on harmony can be gained 
from him by analytical criticism. 

There are two simple means of harmonizing discordant colours or 
tints. Place between them a boundary line of gold or of black, and they 
sing together in a duet. 

Let us apply these matters to poster designing. 

Some posters, like John Hassall’s, have confident and emphatic outlines 
everywhere, while others, like many of those by Fred Taylor, another 
master, have skeletons of expressive drawing which are less visible. In 
these linear methods the chosen schemes of colour are put on closely in 
tints well-chosen and flat. They would be strong as posters, many of 
them, if they were printed in one colour only, black or brown, as etchings 
and engravings are. Perhaps the technique in these prints may be called a 
development from old English wood-cutting. 

Other posters are not based on linear construction; they resemble 
brush-drawings in simple and uniform washes, every chosen tint depending 
for its value on right juxtaposition with its neighbours. This method is 
for colourists whenever the chromatic key is high and the general effect 
ambitious. A framework of drawing is a help to any designer, particu- 
larly when he is not a natural master of colour; and if a design is outlined 
boldly with black, original experiments can be made with discords. 

Light-coloured outlines also have been employed, as by Privat- 
Livemont, a very able Belgian artist of the eighteen-nineties. 

Another method is pure silhouetting, either in black, brown, or red, 
or in three colours, such as black for the main design, a tint of blue for the 
sky, and a mild green for a foreground of grass. 

In Aubrey Hammond’s modernist silhouette of “‘ Three Musicians,” 
which I give as a good experimental poster, there are four flat colours : 
black, blue, slate grey, and white paper. There is some silhouetting even 
in C. R. W. Nevinson’s “‘ Costers,” but united to eight tints, apart from a 
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distinctive red in the decorative border. Every face in this print is drawn 
with a mocking satire that repels a great many people, but we need in posters 
as much varied criticism of life as we can get, and Nevinson’s jibes do 
express the uncouth childish mirth of a coster-holiday on Ampstead ’Eath. 
Compare this poster with his “ Lovers by Moonlight,” where a genial 
mood is touched with poetry. 

Silhouettes are not seen often enough on street hoardings. Many 
a bad poster, ridiculed by people of taste, would be much improved if it 
were turned into a silhouette. May I offer this hint to the Bovril 
Company ? 

The value of simplified forms, and the vital difference between feeble 
and effective design, are made very plain to young artists by the practice 
of silhouetting. Gappy rhythm and weak patterning are seen then at a 
glance by trained eyes. And there is beauty of colour in an impressive 
composition printed in solid black, but not necessarily in black of the same 
power throughout. 

A very intense power is obtained by printing the black over a ground 
of another ink, preferably dark blue, perhaps, and a milder power is got 
by mixing black with blue, or with a little burnt sienna and raw sienna. 
The variety in black was loved very much by Tintoret, and Rubens and 
Vandyck were among its devotees. 

When looking at a poster you can guide your criticism towards 
impartiality by answering some test questions. Is the general pattern a 
decoration free from an excess of realism? Do the tints forming its 
colour-scheme appeal to the eye all together, as a massed harmony, or do 
some of them leap forward beyond the others and become tiresome ? 
Is any yellow too jaundiced to be pleasing? Is any blue or green so dark 
in its relation to the lighter tints that it would come out as a black patch 
in photography, spoiling the pattern of the design as a monochrome ? 

Every designer should be as diligently conscious towards these 
questions as poets are towards the handling of metres. He would gain 
much if he had his compositions photographed before sending them to be 
lithographed. Well-balanced work in colour—as a rule—looks well as a 
monochrome. If any part of a coloured design is ill-balanced, or out of 
key, the defect is often recorded by a good photograph. 
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Warmth and brilliance of colour, like brilliance and warmth of climate, 
have temperate zones and tropical zones. Tropical climates are most 
favourable to tropical colours and to the strongest possible contrasts. In 
temperate climates, particularly in grey or grimy British towns, tropical 
effects of colour may contrast overmuch with their surroundings, and be 
shrill. The clear, staring light of America is friendly to lower and to 
higher keys than British towns need in polychrome designs. I suggest, 
then, that British designs should not ask their public to regard their work 
as “too high-coloured.” The historic tradition in English decorative 
art and craft is moderation, not exuberance, and great masters of art, far 
more often than not, unite normality with inspiration. 

And there is another point to be considered. Lithography is a very 
material thing; it cannot produce wonderfully elusive harmonies like 
those which are made by coloured lights passing through a pattern of tinted 
glass. Glass posters ought to have been in vogue a long time ago.! 

Again, the pigments used in the composition of a design should be 
easy to reproduce by printers’ inks and their combinations. The effects 
which one ink has when printed over each of several others are the 
simplest lessons to be learnt, and they provide invaluable hints. So it is 
desirable that designers should practise lithography. When they neglect 
this work they are active on one side of their art only, leaving overmuch 
for their printers to do. Many a “ simple ” design made to-day with flat 
tints defeats its own end by necessitating the use sometimes of nine or 
ten colour printings, without gaining in effect thereby. Here is a cost to 
be avoided by technical knowledge. As good easel-painters limit the 
number of their pigments with thoughful care, so poster designers should 
limit the work to be done by their interpretative lithographers ; and if 
from seven to nine printings were chosen as the maximum for all but a few 
posters, much good would be done. Advertisers are scared by the costs 
of many printings. 

The Avenue Press prepared an example of simple flat-colour treatment 
showing the maximum of effect with the minimum of reproductive labour. 

1 In Part II of this little book there are other questioning references to colour viewed in 


relation to public criticism and open-air surroundings. Artists and printers, of course, must 
make allowance for the bleaching action of town air on poster colours. 
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It is a poster designed and printed by R. G. Praill—‘‘ A Windmill on the 
South Coast.” Drawn on stone by its artist, it was done purposely to show 
the possibilities of low-priced costs of reproduction. The colours used are 
two blues, two greens, red, and dark grey, but the design has been so 
arranged that it can be printed in five workings. 

We have considered briefly many things connected with the question, 
What is a Poster? Some of them can be stated bluntly, ‘“‘ Do this and 
don’t do that’; but we remain far off from a definition. A good poster 
can arrive at simple and effective decoration in so many different ways 
that it cannot be shut up in a cramping definition. And we must remember 
that no good model in any art is good all through, and that many con- 
cessions must be made towards the dominant influence of national 
character on the practice and appreciation of art. 

This point is likely to be forgotten when artists turn from easel- 
painting to poster-designing. The bulk of the British people never visit 
picture shows, so they remain unfamiliar with the “isms” that British 
experimenters have imported from abroad. In my time, perhaps, a score 
of ‘‘isms ” have come and gone, leaving the British national character and 
its customs and tastes unaffected, or nearly so. We may assume, then, 
that enterprising novelties in posters, however interesting to artists as adver- 
tisements, should not invite too much opposition from the British people. 
Moderation is the guardian of reform. 

Take, for example, the use of symbolism. Myself, I love symbolism, 
but it has never been at all frequent in popular British pictures and prints, 
for it is opposed by two things: the British neglect of history and the 
British liking for anecdotes and stories. Further, symbols cannot be very 
humorous, or very sentimental, or very pretty, and the British people are 
drawn towards prettiness, easy sentiment, and humour of many sorts. For 
these reasons, though I am very fond of symbolism, I cannot believe that its 
presence in British posters will be anything more than a fashion. While 
it lasts as a passing vogue it enables a few able men to make valuable re- 
search in colour, and many new experiments in design, allusive, elusive, 
and sometimes delusive. 

A noted young artist of genius, Mr. Kauffer, has written on posters in 
their relation to symbolism (Penrose’s Annual, 1924). 
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‘“ Symbols,” he says, “‘ convey by imagery what we should otherwise 
have to ponder over, and, unless the thing was of vital necessity, we 
should not bother about. But an idea conveyed by symbol always has a 
quality of intrigue about it. Daily new devices are invented which a 
designer can develop into a symbol. The aeroplane, for example, would, 
if we used signs as a means of communication, convey to us speed, travel, 
an engine of war and terror, as well as aspiration on the part of man to be 
as a bird. There are quantities of traditional symbols to be revived, and 
with which mankind generally is familiar. The symbol becomes, in my 
estimation, the most essential element in present-day poster design, by 
reason of its tradition and because it is the simplest form to understand.” 


Now these remarks come from a very gifted young artist who puts his 
heart and mind into his profession, but who endows the public with too 
much of his own ardour and knowledge. Our journalized type of society 
scampers away from symbols, maxims, aphorisms, proverbs; it employs 
words, words, words, and only a person here and there thinks in visual 
images. A symbol in art is an epitome of thought by which many ideas 
are suggested to those who understand it; thus a regiment’s colours 
suggest chapter after chapter of battle stories to anyone who has mastered 
the regiment’s history, while to an ignorant person they mean very little. 
All the symbolist painters of modern times, such as my old friend the late 
Fernand Khnopff, have learnt from experience that few minds in a 
materialistic age gain much unaided from symbols, and that when pictures 
need explanation they are carried into literary interests. 

One of Mr. Kauffer’s most interesting posters was designed to adver- 
tise the Natural History Museum, London: it represents a mammoth 
silhouetted against a dawn, a spectrum dawn, and flanked by segments 
of a circle suggesting the globe of the world and its movements through 
illimitable time. 

Two railway porters were heard discussing this work. One of them 
said : 

“It gets you a long way off, don’t it? A—a—nelephant, I suppose, 
but—what’s the meanin’ of it all? No elephant like it in the Zoo! ” 

The other answered : 

“Oh, we don’t know about these things, but a season ticket has given 
me a tip or two. A gentleman that works at the Nat’ral Hist’ry Museum. 
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POSTER. “MAMMOTH AND THE DAWN.” Designed 
éy E. McKNIGHT KAUFFER /or the Underground Rail- 


ways, London, and printed by Vincent Brooks, Day & Son, Ltd. 
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The animal—it’s not a nelephant. No. It’s a mammoth, and he died out, 
the mammoth did, a tremenjous lot of ages ago. Yes, and the first real 
men hunted the mammoth, and some of ’em made portraits of ’im. There’s 
a lot in that poster, so the gentleman said.” 

The other answered : 

“When things are explained they do look different, of course. A 
mammoth—that’s something. And the sun rising? What does it mean? ” 

‘“‘Oh, man’s progress . . . it began to go up just when the mammoth 
—well, ’e disappeared, didn’t ’e?” 

“Too good for ’is world,” said Porter I, sarcastically. ‘“* Pity man 
didn’t go out with ’im instead of stayin’ on to play the fool ev’rywhere. 
Didn’t I lose three brothers in the war? Progress? Damn, let’s have the 
sunrise |” 

To design posters for the multitude would be like the staging of plays 
but for the fact that dramatists feel at once the verdicts of popular criticism, 
while poster artists hear neither hisses nor applause. When Carlyle wrote 
of the affiches in bright prismatic colours which the French Revolution 
brought into vogue, he said that they ‘‘ made the walls of Paris didactic, 
suasive with an ever-fresh periodical literature, wherein he that runs may 
read.” ‘To be understood at once, in a flash, and yet to express enough 
to make people think and talk—this, surely, is the aim that a designer for 
the hoardings has to make vividly real. Posters can be made to act in a 
great many positive capacities—as teachers, preachers, salesmen, pedlars, 
cadgers, liars, swindlers, statesmen, revolutionaries, recruiting sergeants, 
philanthropists, sailors, soldiers, and sportsmen; but we enter the 
neutral zones of art when design adventures into original symbolism. 
What modernists describe as abstract art is a taste acquired; and when 
we remember what the British millions like best, can we reasonably 
suppose that abstract art is fit for many hoardings, or that a good many 
sorts of bad posters will vanish soon ? 

In a popular competition, for instance, a symbolic mammoth cannot 
yet defeat a Bovril bullock, but a great design of racehorses could win all 
right. Art education at present has only a feeble influence on most 
people. Even the old village arts and crafts have vanished, or are dis- 
appearing rapidly. No county knows how to build cottages as good as 
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the old ones, and suburban streets, as a rule, are anti-human failures, 
seemingly designed to keep the spiritual life of industrial workers from the 
citizenship of comfort and contentment. What are posters in com- 
parison with a nation’s cottages and suburban streets? At their best they 
add just a little decoration to the overcrowded struggle for existence. In 
their worst phases they show that industrialism is robbing our country 
of her good taste. 


“* Art in the life of the worker,” says Mr. Lethaby, “‘ can only spring 
of hope and joy. When labour has been organized as an honoured 
national service, and when our towns have been made tidy and fit to live in, 
beauty will spring up of itself, and we shall not need any theory of art thrills, 
for beauty will be about us.” 


If ordinary advertisers will give up publishing the varieties of poster 
known technically as “ tripe,” they can seek popularity in much better ways, 
for some of our national tastes will accept good design when it is offered. 
Sportsmanship, in all of its many phases, is one of these tastes, and 
humour is another ; love of landscapes and of the seaside is a third; and 
even the popular liking for the pretty-pretty and the sentimental can be 
controlled by every advertiser who is not a catchpenny pedlar. 

Some posters invite us to believe that good design and bad drawing 
can be harmonious in duets. I cannot accept this invitation, because no 
defect is more harmful to an artist’s prospects than uneducated handi- 
craft. To know how to draw well is to prove that you know how to see 
as an efficient artist. A well-known poster by the late C. Lovat Fraser 
advertises The Beggar’s Opera, and there are critics who speak of it as a 
very fine design. Yet the houses in it have been unbalanced by an earth- 
quake, and the striking figure in a red coat shows that Lovat Fraser was 
unmoved by the beauty of design which evolution has given to the human 
body. No person can tell how the fat legs are attached to the hips, or why 
they are added to a body with weak shoulders and ladylike hands. Fraser 
has a beautifully original feeling for colour, and his patterns have a music 
of their own, but he could not draw. 

Again, the word Design has a general meaning that suggests as a 
synonym the word Art. As Professor Selwyn Image says : 
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‘“‘ Every picture in its fundamental structure is an arrangement of lines 
or masses, generally of lines and masses, within the limitation of the shape 
and size of the canvas or paper settled on. It is with these lines and masses, 
thought of wholly for their own sake, that Design concerns itself. If the 
Design is good, those lines and masses stand in such disciplined relation 
to one another, that each one produces its calculated effect in its precise 
position, and could not be altered without loss ; and all of them together 
produce an harmonious whole, that leaves upon us the satisfied sense that 
there is wanted neither less nor more. Further, this pattern of lines and 
masses has its complete realization within the arbitrary space settled on as 
the limits of the picture. 

‘““ Now this element of Design is paramount in all the finest art, nay, 
is indeed a fundamental element of its fineness. I cannot here stay to 
question how far the faculty for it may be acquired, or is innate and in- 
communicable. You must forgive me, therefore, if I risk the bare state- 
ment, that in its best sense it is incommunicable, and to a large degree 
even unconscious on the part of the artist. But not only is it present, 
wherever art is fine; but, so far forth and with whatever shortcomings, 
that art always is fine, in which it is present... .””? 


Nothing is more difficult to achieve than this invaluable quality ; so 
we have many reasons to be glad that the present revival of reform in 
advertising is attracting not only the new-comers of varied promise, but 
also an increasing number of leading artists, whose presence gives confi- 
dence to those advertisers who are inclined to be half-hearted towards 
improvement. The “ punch” and “sensation” of “tripe advertising ” 
are powerful customs, and if, as many people fear, the American fondness 
for Publicity Conventions is imported into our small country, the work 
of reform may become more and more difficult. 

Many tricks and methods of publicity fit for the immense size of North 
America are unsuitable for Great Britain, and already the British people 
are spending much more than they should be asked to pay for the present 
qualities of printed salesmanship. What the nation should demand is much 
better work from ordinary advertisers; it could be done at an aggregate 
cost no larger than the present annual average. The more we try to speed 
up in the doing of shoddy the more rapidly we shall go downhill. 

1 Quoted from an excellent article on Rowlandson, published by the Burlington Magazine 


in October 1908. Young students of design, who wish to be active in the reform movement 
of advertising, can learn invaluable lessons from the best work of Rowlandson. 
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SILHOUETTE oF Lonpon Brincr. By Robert Gibbings. Published by Findlater, Mackie, Todd and Co., Ltd., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
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PART II 
ART AND LIFE IN POSTERS 
AND PRESS DRAWINGS 





Designed by Bernard Partridge for Selfridge and Co. 
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ON THE SOLWAY 


(C1 @)@) Diet. ie a (©) ma CO) om OL O18) 22) 
TENNIS(i6 courts) BOATING, 
=1@)",' 48. fer BATHING. 

CONVENIENT TRAIN SERVICE. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY, EDINBURGH. 





POSTER. “TENNIS.” Designed éy FRED TAYLOR, R.|. Printed by 
John Waddington, Ltd., and published by the London and North Eastern Ratlway. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


(SOUTH WESTERN SECTION ) 
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HOLIDAY PLEASURES 
. IN THE SOUTH-WEST — 


BOURNEMOUTH SIDMOUTH . ILFRACOMBE BUDE 
SWANAGE : SEATON .. {4 BIDEFORD . BOSCASTLE 
WEYMOUTH BUDLEIGH ve BARNSTAPLE TINTAGEL 

- NEW FOREST SALTERTON ’ TORRINGTON LAUNCESTON 

_ ISLE OF WIGHT EXMOUTH LYNTON PADSTOW 

* LEE-ON-SOLENT LYME REGIS EXETER GUERNSEY 
SOUTHSEA . DARTMOOR ; PLYMOUTH JERSEY, &c. 


“HINTS FOR HOLIDAYS” Illustrated Official Guide to the charming Seaside and Inland Resorts in Devon, Cornwall, the Sunny 
South-West, containing over 150 Illustrations, 16 Coloured Plates, Maps of each district, and list of Hotels, Boarding Houses, 
Apartments, &c., including the above places. 

Copies 6d. each at Stations, Offices, &., or 9d. post free from Publicity Departnient, Southern Railway, Waterloo Station, 
London. SF. 1. 





POSTER. Drawnz 6y CHARLES BURTON x the Southern 


Railway, and printed by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., London. 


CHAPTER I 
SPORTS, GAMES, AND COUNTRY LIFE 
I 


Ir is interesting to think of the useful advertising circulated by early 
British sporting artists, either as graphic journalists, illustrators of daily 
events, or as notable painters who, while winning fame in equestrian por- 
traiture, kept many engravers busy, and stimulated emulation among 
country sportsmen. 

This publicity was greatly valued. Travelling was slow, and early 
newspapers took very little notice of British pastimes. ‘They had no room 
for news about hunting, racing, boxing, shooting, fishing, because they 
had to contend against an oppressive taxation which made them small 
and feeble. Paper duties pressed upon them, so did a stamp tax and another 
tax on advertisements. Government after government seemed very eager 
to kill all the capital of brain and money invested in newspapers. And this 
condition of things lasted from the end of the seventeenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth. During this long span of time, moreover, 
several millions of men were unable to read, and most of them were fond 
of the plebeian sports, boxing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and country 
races. Sporting prints were published for these illiterate good fellows, 
and they enlivened the walls of inns and beerhouses. 

Indeed, sporting prints were the most popular distributors of sporting 
news. They were sent all over the country. Print-sellers covered their 
window-panes with engravings and coloured lithographs, forming what may 
be called the first British hoardings. A passion for prints of many sorts 
lasted from the seventeenth century till it died out gradually in the huge en- 


gravings of Victorian times. Meantime, the newspaper press languished. 
85 
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The tax on advertisements in 1712 was a shilling for a line or for a page ; 
in 1757 it rose to a couple of shillings; thirty-one years later it was 
two-and-sixpence, and in 1804 it was increased to three-and-sixpence. 
At this figure it remained till 1833, when it was reduced to eighteen-pence. 
Politicians had begun to flirt with journalism, and at last, in 1853, the 
tax on advertisement was withdrawn completely. Afterwards pressmen 
and advertisers had so much freedom that, slowly and steadily, they mis- 
used it, till now a reasonable stamp duty on advertising would be more 
sociable than a continuation of the taxation on theatre and cinema tickets. 
As for the old stamp duty on newspapers, early in the nineteenth century 
it was 34d. on each copy. The Times, in 1828, on an aggregate sale of 
3,046,500 copies paid into the Exchequer a capital levy of £68,137 7s. 10d. 
as follows : 


be Sane: 
Stamp Tax 4g ie a AS,510 © 33 0e 
Tax on 92,969 advertisements .. " <2) Sr6;200 i tauneo 
Duty on 6,703 reams of paper .. =f Le IR Sls ee 
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As late as 1854, when the United Kingdom’s population had risen to 
27,724,849, the total yearly circulation of the various newspapers, daily and 
weekly, had in it only 122,178,501 copies, Just 4°4 per head of the people ! 
A hundred years earlier, in England, mot Great Britain, only 7,411,757 
copies were printed for a population of 6,106,366, a rate per head of 1°2.1 
It is clear, then, that professional men had very little publicity to expect 
from journalism. ‘The Royal Academy was founded to provide a well- 
managed market for artists, from which a very serviceable advertising would 
spread in gossip about the exhibitions. But this radial centre for pub- 
licity was not enough ; members and associates needed a great deal of help 
from engravers and print-sellers, every good print being to them as a per- 
suasive advertising agent. 

Although publicity for many generations was thwarted by statesmen, 
yet a very considerable amount of social history did find its way into printed 
advertising, from the days of Caxton to those of Fielding and Dr. Johnson. 


1 See The Art of Advertising, William Stead, junior, 1898, Part III, chap. 1. 
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The quack physicians who advertised in the streets during the Great 
Plague of London, and who enabled many persons to escape the plague by 
dying of a potion, mark the beginning of noise in British advertising, while 
Francis Barlow’s racing print, dating from 1684, marks the commencement 
of illustrated Turf news. A delightful book could be compiled on the hum 
of publicity which comes to us in printed words, through more than four 
centuries, from the British people’s wants, losses, amusements, trades, 
crafts, sorrows, misdeeds, and money-making competitions. 

There is also another point. Early sporting artists gave a considerable 
amount of publicity to trades and traders, drawing public attention to 
specialist breeders of dogs, horses, cattle, and to breweries, livery stables, 
inns, and the cultivation of flowers. Some good publicity etchings were 
made for a florist at Kensington by Peter Casteels, who died in 1749. We 
learn also from two prints, dated 1791 and 1792, and engraved by 
Richard Earlom and William Ward, how George Garrard, A.R.A. (1760- 
1826), advertised Whitbread’s Brewery during its first period. Both 
prints represent episodes of hard work in the brewery yard, and show a 
freely-handled knowledge of horses and of manual labour. If these prints 
were carefully enlarged, then lithographed into posters, they would be of 
real historic service to Messrs. Whitbread’s, unlike the pictorial advertising 
which they have put up to-day on the street hoardings. Indeed, Gar- 
rard’s fondness for the labour which has enabled industries to thrive, and 
to be passed on from generation to generation, is a lesson to ourselves. 

Messrs. Whitbread have illustrated the two prints in a good pamphlet 
on the history of their brewery, which was established in 1742. The 
founder, Samuel Whitbread, was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 
1820, the younger Dean Wolstenholme, a sporting artist like Garrard, 
but outside the R.A., painted a publicity picture of Whitbread’s yard, 
putting into it more horses than we find in Garrard’s work. This 
picture, too, was engraved, and became popular. 

Among the Academicians who advertised sports and country life, in 
pictures and prints, I single out George Stubbs, who lived from 1724 to 
1806, and who was interested in cattle-breeding as well as in kennels and 
studs and racing. At the age of sixty-six he began a venture of advertising 
from which he hoped to earn a great deal of money ; the suggestion for it 
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came from the Turf Review. Stubbs agreed to paint a series of race- 
horse portraits, beginning with the Godolphin Arabian and including the 
most famous winners of his own day (the year 1790). His pictures were 
to be exhibited first, then engraved, and afterwards published in numbers 
together with a history of the Turf, and an account of the horses 
represented. Thesum of £9000 was deposited in a bank, and Stubbs drew 
upon it as his work progressed. When sixteen portraits were painted, 
exhibited, and engraved, the Napoleonic war interfered, and the enter- 
prise dwindled to its end, partly ruined. 

This venture could be rivalled to-day by posters if sport-loving 
advertisers would turn from the monotony of point-blank salesmanship. 
The principal racehorses of to-day drawn powerfully for the hoardings 
by A. J. Munnings, A.R.A., and by Lionel Edwards and Gilbert Holiday, 
for example, would win all along the line wherever they were shown to the 
people. There is nothing in the technique and practice of graphic and 
poster-advertising that is unfamiliar to A. J. Munnings, for he served a 
thorough apprenticeship to them at Norwich before he began to study 
gypsies, horse-fairs, and his own troop of ponies. Lionel Edwards, also, 
has a bold and free line united to a thorough knowledge of horses and a 
fondness for decorative action. In a brief time he would be fully at ease 
among the difficulties of poster designing.’ 

There was far and away more genuine advertising of sport during the 
Alken-Herring period than there has been since photography and _half- 
tone blocks routed the good old graphic journalism. Spying camera-men 
are as bad for art as for self-respect in social life. A desire to be held up 
by camera-men is a silly fashion far inferior to the zsthetic self-adver- 
tisement ridiculed in Patience by W. S. Gilbert. 

Even many sportsmen, whose good sense of fair play should prevent 
public indiscretion, allow themselves to be libelled by camera-men. They 
look uneasy, of course, but some of them peep towards the lens. And 
consider what hunting and racing are in photography—as different from 
sporting art as frozen meat is from living sheep and cattle. Advertisers 

1 An example of his work has been published by James Buchanan and Co., Ltd., and his 


name has appeared among the artists who, like Heath Robinson, Austin Cooper, Fougasse, 
and J. Simpson, have made press drawings for J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
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have a magnificent chance. If they like they can give their country sporting 
posters perhaps superior in merit to the best of the old sporting pictures. 

Yes, perhaps superior in merit, for only a few of the old sporting artists 
had a strong and expressive liking for breadth and simplification. 
Francis Barlow’s masterpiece, the frieze-like painting of ‘“ The 
Southern Hounds,”’ about twelve feet long, is finely decorative, and would 
reproduce well as a poster... John Wootton, who succeeded Barlow, 
painted many portraits, life-size, of great horses boldly silhouetted against 
low horizons and quiet skies. ‘These, too, would look well in a series of 
posters based on historic pictures. Rowlandson’s ample-handed sports- 
manship—there is a fine set of prints coloured by himself in the Schwerdt 
Collection—would represent a big master of design, and several pictures 
by George Stubbs would make another master much better known than he 
is at present.” His ‘‘ Brood Mares and Foals,” treasured at Eaton Hall, 
if lithographed by a good artist, would make a noble poster. Ben 
Marshall’s original colour and liberal technique would provide other good 
subjects, and something could be chosen from the elder Ferneley, whose 
best work, freely handled, satisfies artists as well as sportsmen. 

Herring and Edwin Landseer? As a rule, they are too pictorial and 
detailed ; their sense of decoration is generally weak. Still, Landseer 
could be represented by his arctic picture of bears at the Royal Holloway 
College: ‘“‘ Man Proposes, God Disposes,”’ an incident suggested by the 
finding of the relics of Sir John Franklin. This composition I regard 
as Landseer’s masterpiece. It measures three feet by eight, and a feeling 
of intense cold as well as of solitude and grim drama is present everywhere. 
It would be impressive as a poster if it were lithographed with sympathy. 
But is there an advertiser with enough affection for the history of British 
art to accept these suggestions ? 

As long ago as 1822, the present-day technique of posters was 
heralded in a sporting print by two able men, a painter named Gill and the 
engraver Robert Pollard, father of James Pollard. ‘The print is a humorous 
episode of hunting. A fox has run into a farmyard, and, mounting a broad 

1 Lord Onslow’s Collection at Clandon Park. 


2 Professor Selwyn Image tells me that he remembers a poster done from a design by 
Rowlandson, and that its effect on a hoarding was excellent. 
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ladder, has reached a roof, scaring four hens, and bringing a good run to a 
very uncommon check. The colour is broad and very pleasing, and one 
of the most hazardous things in the handling of design—how to simplify 
horses and hounds, how to take them from easel-painting into decoration 
—is managed with a very considerable measure of success. 

It would be a joy indeed to find on our hoardings a poster as glad- 
hearted as this old print. The fun and sport are unhurried, ample, and 
thoroughly Old English. They come to us from a time when speed was 
not worshipped in a multitude of machines, as the only thing which 
might enable a plague of human creatures to find economic salvation 
somehow, somewhere, and (as they say in Sussex) somewhen. Gill dallied 
happily from day to day over every part of his high-spirited work, and 
Robert Pollard enjoyed his collaboration as a holiday. Here and there 
the simplification is interrupted by too much detail, but plot after plot of 
colour sets us thinking of the work done recently for the Underground 
Railways, London.’ 


II 


There should be a commission of poster designers to debate the 
problems of simplification in the decorative handling of animals and birds. 
After the commission had ended its labours a book should be published 
carefully illustrated; then the new generation, now studying in art- 
schools, would have a reasoned handbook to guide them through difficulties. 
How are they to simplify the thin legs of dogs and of thoroughbred horses ? 
How are they to give in simple flat tints, and with no excess of modelling, 
the muscle and the bulk of a moving animal’s body? Men and women 
are far less difficult in poster design because of their clothes, which are easy 
to suggest in flat colour. The plumage of birds, in posters, is rarely right. 
Now and then the synthetic rendering is carried too far, but usually too 
much is given.” 

1 A plate in colour is given of this old print in my book on British Sporting Artists, From 
Barlow to Herring, 1922, John Lane, The Bodley Head. 

2 J. A. Shepherd, in a humorous poster for “‘ Femina,” treats long-legged birds with success, 
and Gregory Brown made a hit in a bird poster designed for Derry and Toms. Then as 


regards bird studies in showcards, good work has been done for the Nobel Industries by Philip 
Rickman, Roland Green, and Edwin Noble. 
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Even Mr. Greiffenhagen, who has a manly and mature knowledge of 
decorative design, was troubled by the grey war horse when he designed 
his poster, “‘ Carlisle: The Gateway to Scotland,” for the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway. The knight is a good figure. His white 
and scarlet banner is well disposed, and the armorial bearings enrich a telling 
scheme of colour. The horse’s head and neck are unsuccessful, and invite 
too much attention. But we must remember that animal-painting is 
generally more difficult than the handling of single human figures, unless 
the figures are nude. 

Andrew Johnson, a designer who improves rapidly, has made a 
vigorous, poster-like decoration of a knight in gilt armour, mounted on a 
white battle-horse, and silhouetting against a black ground bordered with 
blue, red, white, and gilt. The horse’s head is good. 

Similar problems are attacked by another poster designer who is pro- 
gressing rapidly, Frank Newbould, in a print of Canadian farm life published 
by the Cunard Steam Ship Company. A rancher on horseback, with a 
sky of cumulus clouds behind him, holds out his right hand, and says to 
the young and enterprising: ‘‘ A Welcome Awaits You.” Horse and man 
—the foreshortening of the horse invites a little criticism—would be 
better if they were placed about half an inch higher on the paper. 
Several words printed across the sky lacerate the design.! If they were 
printed across the man’s red shirt and the horse’s intelligent head, which is 
cleverly simplified, no worse mistake would be made. When will 
advertisers learn that the upper and lower margins are for words, and that 
the lettering should be an integral part of a design ? 

There are some farm-life posters, with horses in them, among the 
prints issued by the Canadian Pacific Railway. One of them is a reaping 
season with three powerful horses harnessed to a machine. Though 
unsigned, it is by S. E. Scott, I believe, and the print has no borders. 
Across a blue sky two words are printed in yellow, and across the fore- 
ground are fourteen words in red, white, and black. Improvement creeps, 
while blundering hurries. Still, this poster might easily have been a very 
good one. It springs from a right idea. 


1 The same mistake is found in a large poster of farming published by Messrs. Mann, 
Crossman, and Paulin ; it is designed by E. Byoff, who shows that he loves horses. 
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Life on British and Colonial farms offers thousands of good subjects 
to press advertisers, and I give a line drawing by H. G. Gawthorn, from the 
Blue Peter Magazine, to show that its colonial aspects are not altogether 
neglected. A British Empire Magazine of Advertising, if it had for its 
aim the correct illustration by good artists of active work, at sea, in harbours, 
in forests and on farms, and in all trades and industries, would be very 
instructive and entertaining, for it would appeal to children as well as to 
their parents. 

Another poster of Canadian farm life is signed Laubi, an artist unknown 
to me, but he loves horses and should pass without difficulty from his 
painter’s touch into a somewhat simpler handling. His farmer and the 
horses’ heads have character and charm. 

Among the advertisers who are attracted by sport and country life, 
Messrs. James Buchanan and Co. have been conspicuous for many years. 
Lists of their chosen artists include Landseer (in a picture of pointers), 
J. C. Dollman (a coaching subject), Lionel Edwards (steeplechasing), 
A. C. Corbould (polo), Abbey Altson’s “ Lady and Maid,” Cecil Aldin’s 
‘“‘ An Easy First,”’ five subjects by J. G. Millais, and eighteen by Maud Earl. 

J. G. Millais goes from sea eagles to blackcock, and from elephants 
in East Africa to buffaloes that migrate from Wyoming. He studies also, 
with his observant care as a true naturalist, a tiger with a dead nylghait. 
The governing purpose in these works is to express knowledge of birds 
and animals, not to subordinate this knowledge to the needs of poster 
decoration. But Mr. Millais’ presence in the movement of reform is 
encouraging. 

This applies also to the popular sincerity of Maud Earl, who loves dogs 
as completely as Hudson loves birds. Her style remains pictorial in the 
Buchanan series. I choose for illustration a typical shooting piece, repro- 
ducing it from a showcard poster. 

A. C. Corbould’s ‘‘ Polo”’ can be compared with another poster of 
this great game, designed for London’s Tramways by F. H. Spear, a pupil 
of the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. This good school, 
under the thorough directorship of Mr. F. V. Burridge, R.E., is aiding 
poster designing in many ways. Its students have made for the London 
Tramways a dozen posters in black and white and a dozen in polychrome: 
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all based on methods as varied as they are sound. The “ Polo” is 
cleverly simplified, and a decorative scheme of colour is well printed by 
Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. F. C. Corbould’s aim and handling are cer- 
tainly pictorial, but their movement and their colour make upon our minds 
a strong enough impact to be remembered, so they fulfil the purpose of 
publicity. I choose the word “ impact ”’ because the stock-word “ impres- 
sion,” staled by incessant repetition through half-a-century, does not 
describe the swift and memorizing effect which posters and press drawings 
should make on minds constantly occupied with other interests. You 
go to a picture gallery to see pictures ; you do not go into the streets to 
see posters, nor do you buy newspapers and magazines to see graphic 
advertising. For this reason the appeals made by advertisers must have 
sufficient impact not merely to take you by surprise, but to give you also 
something of a shock, like good news or bad news that comes unexpectedly. 
Further, the impact and shock must be caused by marked contrasts 
between poster and poster, since uniformity of appeal is always ineffectual. 

A. C. Corbould paid some attention to these matters, and his black 
and white pony comes towards us powerfully, and reaches our minds with 
the impact of enough speed. The Beggarstaffs, Pryde and Nicholson, 
would have achieved, in a much simpler manner, a more forceful effect, 
but polo has not yet been studied enough for poster decoration, and we 
must accept encouragingly the best which has been done. There is a polo 
player among the Johnnie Walker pen-drawings by Leo Cheney, but he 
has finished his game and is thinking of refreshment. 

Polo is represented actively among the sporting press advertisements 
published by Baird-Taylor Brothers, distillers of “ the Red Tape Whisky.” 
The print is reproduced from a crayon drawing touched with white, and 
is effective in a maimed way, for its print-surface is very much harmed by 
words, which occupy 33 in. by 3;5 of space! All of the prints in the 
‘Red Tape ” series are ill-treated in this way, and their artist’s name is 
not given either on the drawings or in the blemishing text. The sports 
illustrated include Otter Hunting, Deer Stalking, Shooting, Salmon 
Fishing, Racing, Steeplechasing, Coursing, and Curling. The prints are 
large, about 9} in. by 63. If you make inquiries you will find that 
the drawing of Curling—to take an example—has forty-two words printed 
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over the sky and ice, within a border-lined space measuring 4,5 in. high 
by 3 in. wide ! 

Ball games need their own expert designers. To-day, advertisers 
turn only at intervals to golf, while fives, racquets, tennis, hockey, foot- 
ball, cricket, croquet, receive insufficient attention, except from the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. F. P. Restall’s brush-drawings in outline of 
cricket and tennis have a frank, professional method entirely free from the 
rounding touch that gives prettiness and weakness. A silhouette of foot- 
ball, by K. A. Robertson, is a good advertisement also. 

Twenty-five years ago Cecil Aldin drew a set of four lively sporting 
prints for Messrs. Cadbury, Cricket, Football, Coaching, and Riding. 
They were produced for the Press in a large size, with lettering that invaded 
their foregrounds, and the sky also in two designs. 

Specialists complain that golf advertising is badly bunkered. One 
of them in a letter says: ‘‘ As to golf posters and press drawings. I don’t 
know of anything first-rate from the art-poster standpoint, but the funny 
drawings of Tom Wilkinson and the caricatures of Tom Webster are very 
clever. ‘There are several good portraits of well-known golfers of the 
old schoo] at various clubs, but these, again, are not advertising matter. 
The golf-ball makers publish coloured advertising, but I don’t know of a 
masterpiece.” 

Yet the beauty in golf—a true art in graceful pose and rhythmic move- 
ment—is often a joy to painters and sculptors. Not even the hurried 
snapshots of routine camera-men can destroy the whole of the artistic grace 
and strength in well-played golf. 

Mr. W. R. Lethaby says: “ Fortunately people are artists who know 
it not,” and he includes among them “all players of games.” All good 
players of games are genuine artists, no doubt, and this fact is very con- 
spicuous in golf, as in diving, because young women as well as men 
contribute their original distinction. Tennis, as a rule, is less artistic 
decoratively, as the ball’s trickiness compels players to move rapidly into 
poses overstrained and ugly. Photographs of girls at full speed in tennis 
are often very unattractive as grimaces are when photographed or painted. 
Tennis, indeed, more often than not, is for posters of colour-impression- 
ism, as in Fred Taylor’s “ Silloth on the Solway,” a very pleasant print 
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full of zest. There are statuesque poses in golf that cannot well be 
bettered, and the sightseers who follow the leading players provide oppor- 
tunities for the handling of crowded backgrounds. 

I have chosen several golf posters for illustration, not because they are 
quite satisfying, but because they have points of interest. One of them 
—the best I have seen—is published by the London and North-Eastern 
Railway from a design by Graham Simmons. Three golfers are in a chalk- 
pit, and one of them with a good stroke has topped the bank and reached 
green grass beyond. Simplification is carried so far that the figures have 
but little depth of substance, and consequently insufficient weight. ‘They 
“tell? mainly because they are silhouetted against the pale background. 
The sky in this poster has a rather unpleasant chrome tint, and the grass 
greens look unaired, like some other colours. Watch the yellows and 
greens is the best advice that any art-editor can give to young artists who 
wish to encounter the perils of printers’ inks. 

Though Mr. Graham Simmons in his ‘‘ Golf”? does not rise to the level 
of his best work, as in his poster of “ Whitley Bay, Northumberland,” 
yet his design has a strong drive in it, and the colour will be bleached by 
a few weeks in the open air. I note defects not in order to find fault, but 
because the difficulties of poster designing and printing cannot be under- 
stood by the public when they are passed over in silence.’ 

The other golf poster is published by the C.M.A. Air Lines. It is 
designed by Charles Paine in a sharp-angled, modernist manner. Why 
this manner should be regarded as newish I cannot guess, for it was taught 
to me at the Brussels Academy forty years ago, in the classes over which 
Joseph Van Saverdonck, the battle painter, presided. But Van Saver- 
donck believed in it only as a preliminary thing to take students away from 
round and soft composition. Never did he suppose that sharp angles 
and squared construction would be offered to the public among several 
phases of work that would be called dada-ism. Still, the directors of the 
C.M.A. Air Lines wanted a-really novel poster. They consulted the 
Baynard Press, and Charles Paine was asked to prepare an uncommon design. 

1 In several posters published this year by the London and North-Eastern Railway, golf 


is used incidentally, as in H. G. Gawthorn’s ‘“‘ St. Andrews,” and the “ Peterhead” by 
J. L. Carstairs. 
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He chose for his idea John Bull in the act of driving golf across the Channel 
into France. John almost holes his ball, but in a few years French golfers 
by the score will invade his own clubs and humble him and them more 
than enough. John Bull, indeed, historic patron of sports, games, and 
athletics, has had in recent years many bitter experiences, his foreign pupils 
rising as masters above his own men. ‘There is satire, then, in Charles 
Paine’s poster on the vanity in British golf. To cross the Channel in one 
drive is Act I in a drama similar to that through which boxing has passed 
and rugger football is passing. Forty years ago British boxing seemed 
invincible. And to-day ...? 
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«THE GREAT Days or Futter Pitcn.” Designed by Andrew Johnson, for Hudson’s Soap. 
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III 


Why is it that water sports appear very seldom on our street hoardings ? 
There are limitless good motifs for posters of skating, bathing, boating, 
and also of riverside picnics, as in C. R. W. Nevinson’s entertaining com- 
position, which the Avenue Press has printed very well. The original 
colour comes from a very gifted observer, whose revolt against prettiness 
in art kills too many good looks. ‘The hero of this picnic is not typical as 
an English oarsman. But Mr. Nevinson has a genius that moves from 
phase to phase, and we know not yet how he will end. In three designs 
for the London Underground Railways he has invented a new type of poster, 
so I, for one, am grateful. 

It is Mr. Pick, of the London Underground, who has commissioned 
nearly all of the interesting water sport known to me: nearly all, for 
Horosho’s effective silhouette of skaters is circulated by Thomas Cook and 
Son. A silhouette in four colours: blue for the sky (a blue too intense) ; 
white paper for the ice and snow, and for the lettering ; pale pink for the 
snow-shadows on the hills, and for the light border line around the design ; 
black elsewhere. Three copies of this poster hung in line would be a strong 
advertisement. There is a very pleasant skating comedy among the show- 
cards of Dickens’ characters drawn in water-colour by Frank Reynolds for 
James Buchanan and Co., Ltd. It represents Mr. Winkle on the ice, pre- 
paring to fall backwards, crash upon his occiput. He feels that a dizzying 
shock is coming to him, and onlookers also have this expectation, but they 
don’t share his alarm. As a contrast, an amusing contrast, we have Tony 
Sarg’s plebeian carnival on skates, which recalls poor Phil May to memory. 
This print is dated 1913 ; it remains new in British posters. 

In 1913 the Underground’s revival of poster design was going through 
its first phase. A year later Tony Sarg composed his well-known skit 
‘ Flying at Hendon,” already a piece of history, and several designs of fishing 
were made by other artists. Miss Cowham, in two little posters, lively and 
pretty in colour, was happy with the waterside sport of London children. 
sailing boats in Kensington Gardens and trying with toy shrimping nets 
to catch tiddlers in the Serpentine. 

Good boating posters have been done for the Underground by Anthony 
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Barker, Charles Pears, Spencer Pryse, and Fred Taylor, whose regatta, 
with a girl offering for sale her many-tinted toy balloons, is a beautiful 
design charmed with delightful colour. Bathing, too, is understood as a 
decoration by Fred Taylor, only the printer has put some ugly tints of yellow 
into several of the girls’ bathing-dresses. Several original lithographs of 
bathing are among the subjects commissioned by Mr. Pick, but their authors, 
Laura Knight, Spencer Pryse, and Charles Pears, have produced rapid 
studies from the life rather than genuine posters. Still, one welcomes 
gladly all sincere attempts to extend and enrich the range of poster decoration. 

There is country life, and some sport, in the London Characters designed 
for the Underground by E. A. Cox, whose affection for the art of Brangwyn 
is well known. Some questions of technique are raised here and there by 
Mr. Cox. In his poster of ‘‘ The Race Goer, A Real Sport,” for example, 
brushwork is plainly visible in the grey sky, and also in the bookmaker’s 
face and hands. So we are invited to think of easel-painting, an art very 
different from poster designing. Well, is it not true that the technique of 
a particular craft cannot be guarded with too much care? Take stained 
glass and painted glass. ‘The finest coloured windows are of stained glass, 
and they never look like easel pictures. Painted windows, on the other 
hand, invite us to forget that glass is being used; also woeful efforts are 
made in them to get realistic shadows, realistic modelling and pictorial 
illusion. Handicrafts are always likely to decline from their own con- 
structional simplicity into pretentious elaboration. So I am opposed to 
any imitation of easel-painting by poster designers. E. A. Cox has many 
virile qualities of a good and strong decorator ; there is no need for him to 
seek any help from pictorial methods. 

His London Characters should be compared by students with Nancy 
Smith’s “‘ Haymaking,” ‘“ Ploughing,” ‘‘ Vegetable Growing,’ ‘‘ Corn 
Harvest,” “‘ Fruit Gathering,” and “ Shepherd.” These interesting prints 
also brought country life into the London Underground. They can be 
seen in the Print Room of the British Museum. 

As for press drawings, Messrs. W. H. Chaplin and Co. have a suggestive 


1 A charming happy girl with toy balloons appears also in a poster by John Hassall. It 
dates from June 1923, when it advertised a Summer Féte for the Frobel Educational Institute at 
Roehampton. 
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series of Old Inns, but I should like to delete from the prints a sort of trade- 
mark—a man in a flowing wig who holds up a glass of ‘‘ Concord Port.” 
There is a good hawking episode in an advertisement of “‘ Three Nuns ”’ 
tobacco, and Johnnie Walker is preparing a set of sporting adventures in 
pen drawings by H. Rountree. 

Johnnie Walker years ago was the hero of a characteristic set of sporting 
prints by ‘Tom Browne, which were reproduced in colour to look like old- 
time prints. Their subjects were Curling, Skating, Coaching, Shooting, 
Fishing, Golfing, Hunting, Cricket, all in the year 1820. 

Many other drawings could be mentioned, but this book is only an 
introduction to a huge subject, and the sporting art in to-day’s advertising 
has not yet attracted a sufficient number of capable designers. It has made 
a varied beginning. Let us ask for a great deal more. 





«A Boxine Marcu.” Drawn by Frank Brangwyn. R.A. 


CHAPTER II 
STEAMSHIP HOTELS AND THE SEA 


IN our heavy, too familiar time, we do ourselves a jolly good turn when- 
ever we think of the sea and seaside. ‘To-day, as in good old Camden’s 
age, our country is ‘“‘ The Lady of the Sea,” yet street-bred electors and 
their children are often allowed to forget that yellow sands and ever-changing 
waves are an invaluable birthright full of great history. Industrialism 
has been very harmful to the seagoing imagination of the British people ; 
and now that airplanes and submarines are destroying that old sense of 
security which the sea gave to our grandparents, crowds of people say, ‘“‘ We 
are no longer islanders.” ‘They make a mistake. ‘The sea connects them 
with their country’s past achievements and with the Empire’s immense 
prospects. Nothing that the human mind can invent or discover will get 
rid of the sea in the destiny of England. 

All the large naval pictures, and all the prints of sea fights, are now, 
and will remain, what they were intended to be—advertisements of enter- 
prise and courage, records and reminders of the seagoing adventure and 
trade without which our tiny island would have cut a very poor figure in 
the ups and downs of international competition. No instructive publicity 
is more useful to British boys and girls than that which shows in memorable 
prints and pictures how their country’s boats and ships were gradually 
evolved to the present shapes and sizes ; how emigrants at different periods 
left British seaports for lands far off ; how farmers and traders at home 
were protected by fights at sea; and how the unrivalled mixture of races in 
the blood and character of the British people came from invaders. To 
make all this known, or much better known, is to advertise the past worthily, 
to make it present to us all. So I wish to see on our hoardings a sufficient 
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number of historic posters, some of them based on old pictures and prints 
of British seafaring. 

A good many new posters have shown us what the seaside is like at 
many places, and since the eighteen-eighties several shipping companies 
have done a good deal, though not nearly enough, to connect their develop- 
ing steamers with graphic and poster advertisement. The Orient Line 
was a good pioneer in this forethought, though its first choice of an artist 
was not brilliant. J.C. Hook, R.A., would have been a fine choice, so would 
Henry Moore, R.A., or Napier Hemy. ‘The Orient chose a very minor 
painter named Walters, who lived near Liverpool and who liked sepia skies 
and waves without salt water in them. Walters’ work I have known for 
many years; it records that interesting transition in our ships when the 
presence of sails near a belching funnel implied that steam was a poor 
tricky thing, and that when machinery broke down during a gale, sails 
would bring a ship gallantly to port. Bad as a painter, Walters remains 
right enough as a recorder of facts. The Orient Line passed away from 
him to W. L. Wyllie, who was elected A.R.A. in 1889. Wyllie’s ‘“ Orient 
Liner off the Eddystone ”’ dates from 1885, a fact forgotten by many jour- 
nalists, who tell their readers dogmatically that Brangwyn’s design for a 
sea-poster, “‘ Orient Liner Op/ir at Port Said,” virile and original, was the 
first one done by a painter who either was or became a member of the Royal 
Academy. Wyllie’s design was finished just fifteen years before Brangwyn’s, 
and it remains a notable large print. Somerscales, also, aided the Orient 
Line; so did Cecil King, Dudley Hardy, John Hassall, and Albert 
Goodwin, R.W.S., whose “ Liner in the Mediterranean ” (1908) is the 
best sunset that I have seen in advertising ; somewhat too pictorial, perhaps, 
but with a feeling for amplitude and grey, impressive brilliance that comes 
from a poet in British painting. Goodwin, again, keeps away from a well- 
known mistake in shipping posters—a tyrannous big ship which sails 
towards us at full speed, as though its captain desired to kill all onlookers. 
Brangwyn, also, in his poster of the “ Ophir,” dislikes this murderous cap- 
tain, and composes a fine foreground with rich notes of cheerful colour in 
its waterside industry. 

As a considerable amount of good work has been done in shipping prints, 
we should try to help the advertisers by thinking as closely as we can about 
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further improvement and also about the national value of their enterprise. 
The presence of so many immense ships, often photographic portraits, 
either steaming towards us, or occupying too much space horizontally, is 
proof enough that shipping companies are custom-ridden. Thinking with 
too much pride of the money invested in their liners, they forget that posters 
cannot grip the public without incessant aid from new ideas made power- 
fully decorative by first-rate artists. 

Think of the varied life and labour in ports and in tidal rivers, all over 
the world. The neglect of these good things by shipping advertisers has 
been amazing. A tax on commercial dullness would be a blessing to British 
trade, and very profitable for a few years to the Budget. Consider, too, 
the evolution of ships during the past century. If our shipping companies 
had been really alert and wide-awake, we should have to-day in posters and 
pamphlet advertising the whole history of British steamers since 1838, 
when the Great Western sailed for her first voyage from Bristol to New 
York. Seven years later, on July 26, the Great Britain sailed from the 
Mersey, reaching New York on August Io. 

These old ships are worth reviving in posters, and there’s a telling episode 
in the Great Britain’s history. During her second voyage she ran aground 
in Dundrum Bay, Ireland, September 22, 1846, and was not extricated 
till August 27, 1847. Several pictures by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., who 
did much scene-painting for theatres, and who died in 1867, have sufficient 
breadth of style to provide good historic models for posters, and if they 
were published in reproductions by a shipping firm they would advertise 
the firm by attracting widespread attention, which routine portraits of 
present-day liners fail to do. Interest is deadened by postcards of hotel 
liners, pamphlets of hotel liners, posters of hotel liners. Even obvious 
opportunities to offer us variety are missed. ‘To take an example. Brang- 
wyn’s poster of the “‘ Ophir at Port Said,” twenty-four years old, has been 
allowed to go out of print. Why? Because the ship in it is old-fashioned, 
because it is not a large hotel-steamship of to-day. But the poster is a 
work of art by a great man of to-day, and its republication upon the hoardings 
would tell us that the Orient Line, unashamed of the gradual evolution of 
steamers, is glad to show that posters, when works of art, outlive their 
models. i 
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“QUEBEC IN BYGONE DAYS.” Designed 6y NORMAN 
WILKINSON, R.I., R.O.1., /ox @ Pamphlet published by the 


Canadian Pacific. See the List of [linstrations. 
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The Canadian Pacific, in several of its posters, breaks away from custom, 
as in P. A. Staynes’ oriental poster of a musician playing to an audience of 
gaily-coloured birds. This print is easy to remember, unlike pretentiously 
drawn ships which occupy foregrounds as floating and moving Hotel Cecils. 
Artists are repelled by the luxurious artificiality in present-day ship con- 
struction. A battleship is impressive because she looks fit for her purpose, 
fighting ; while a present-day liner is unimpressive, despite her bulk, 
because her design and decoration pander to a luxury which does not accord 
with seafaring. Artist after artist has tried to raise this aggressive weakness 
into a noble picture or poster, but a steamer-hotel at sea can never have 
the charm of a sailing ship whose canvas is bellying with a fair wind. 
W. L. Wyllie, R.A., Norman Wilkinson, R.I., and Charles Dixon have 
given more thought than other marine painters to the handling of liners ; 
and now they are joined by Kenneth Shoesmith, a pupil of Fred Taylor, 
and a sailor by training. One welcomes gladly what they have done, but 
older ships are far and away more suitable for effective posters. 

In one poster by Norman Wilkinson the whole foreground of blue 
water is dimpled and splashed with swimming and diving dolphins, while a 
great liner, Empress of the Atlantic, comes towards them over the horizon. 
A fortunate idea, yet the distant ship looks a monster—and tyrannous. I 
turn next to another design by Norman Wilkinson, ‘“‘ Quebec in the Bygone 
Days,” with a delightful sailing ship. some four hundred years old, who 
may have been called La Petite Hermine. There was no need to call 
her an empress, for she reigned on the sea without help from a royal title. 
“The Last of Quebec ” is another good advertisement by Norman Wilkin- 
son, mercifully free from liners, and luminous with sunset afterglow. Far 
off, seen across a wide and deep stretch of shore and water, the towering 
and craggy headland, with the citadel and Chateau Frontenac, looms out in 
refreshing blue against a serene sky. There is a sixteenth-century ship in 
Wilkinson’s seascape, ‘‘ Discoverers of the New World,” perhaps one 
of Jacques Cartier’s three, the LEmerillon, Petite Hermine, or the 
Grande Hermine. 'These and other good advertisements appear as contrasts 
in a pamphlet by Wilkinson, Empresses of the Atlantic, a series of modernist 
hotel steamers belonging to the Canadian Pacific. 

Now and then most of the shipping companies put careful thought into 
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pamphlet publicity. Some make adventures into lettered posters, where 
beauty of type is essential, like good spacing. Another necessary thing 
is that all the component parts of a lettered poster should keep the same 
plane, should make their appeals to our eyes at precisely the same moment ; 
this they cannot do if “‘ valleys ”’ are formed in the plane by letters of different 
sizes or of different colours having hostile values. Few things are harder 
to design excellently than a poster of words framed by an ornamental border. 
Some interesting experiments in this line have been made by the London 
Underground, and I have on my table a lettered poster by the Cunard 
Shipping Company, with a good many points worth noting. The wording 
runs: “ Do you realise that for a little over a penny a mile you can cross 
the Atlantic by a New Cunarder? This includes your food and accom- 
modation.” ‘These words are printed in black letters 14 in. high. They 
form nine lines, somewhat too close together, and with uneven spaces between 
the words. So they are less easy to read than they ought to be. ‘This 
hindrance to success comes from a desire to add three words: ‘“‘ Cunard 
to Canada.” Cunard and Canada are in letters 2; in. high, while the 
to” is in much smaller type, 1, in. The three words are printed, not 
in black, but in ruddy ochre outlined with green. ‘There is an inch bordering 
of corn sheaves, grapes and vine leaves, printed in green and ruddy ochre ; 
and a line of four steamers in black silhouette runs across the top and 
bottom of the print, with three green lines below them to suggest waves. 
Now a poster of this sort should be designed by a master, such as 
Mr. Grailey Hewitt or Professor Selwyn Image. One problem is to find 
the correct scale for the silhouette steamers viewed in their relation to the 
border and to the wording; the width of the border and its decorative 
handling is another ; and the choice of words is a third. Why “ accom- 
modation’’? Why not “berth”? Why the word “realise”? Surely 
“know ”’ would be much better? ‘ Realise,’ like ‘‘ involved,” has been 
advertised by reporters into fatigued misuse. Again, the words out of 
scale with all the other parts, “ Cunard to Canada,” come from an excess 
of zeal, like most italics. There is confidence in the words ‘“‘a New 
Cunarder ”’ ; they tell us that the Cunard Line of Ships is known to every- 
body ; so it is enough to say that the New Cunarder goes to Canada. Three 
facts have to be advertised : (1) The cost per mile when you go to Canada } 
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(2) in a New Cunarder ; (3) the cost including your food and your berth. 
These facts are interesting ; to me they were unknown; and if they had 
been displayed in a lettered poster by a master, no invited criticism would 
have come between them and me or you. Still, though the poster does 
less than it should do, it is better than many, and the Cunard has begun to 
be active in the movement of reform. 

Another poster raises points of interest. It is designed for the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company by Austin Cooper, who should go far. At 
present he has not yet found himself, but is passing through the influence 
of McKnight Kauffer into decorative provinces of his own. In this marine 
poster he ventures boldly into polychrome silhouetting, a very fine thing 
when an equally powerful effect cannot be achieved by a single colour, 
such as black, or the sang-de-beuf red of Chinese pottery. Many printings 
are a mistake in silhouettes when one is enough “ to knock us all of a heap.”’ 
Austin Cooper’s design has a high horizon with a glimpse of New York 
in orange-yellow, and a great ship standing out against a chromy and orange 
sunset. ‘The ship has green funnels and pale blue decking ; the rest of her 
is dark blue, relieved at the water-line by a purple stripe. The dark blue 
is repeated in a large expanse of foreground water, upon which, in yellow 
and orange letters, the shipping company has misplaced its advertisement, 
underlined here and there with pale blue. The purple is repeated around 
the border, and is edged with darker purple. ‘Though words printed on 
water are annoying, the rest of this poster is thoughtful and effective, but I 
believe its design would tell as powerfully in solid black, or in sang-de-beuf, 
with a cream white sky and white letters across a title-border. At all events, 
Austin Cooper has put novelty into a marine poster—not a frequent sea- 
change. 

Mr. F. C. Herrick has been equally daring in a modernist print for the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, using four colours: blue, a few notes 
of yellow, a neutral tint, and white paper. Here the waves are broadly 
patterned into a convention which contrasts overmuch with detailed drawing 
in the ship’s top-hamper ; a graceful ship with a yellow funnel and a yellow 
mast fore and aft. A few effective words are well-spaced below the design. 
This experimental poster is entertaining, and I wish that other designers 
would study decoratively the undulations and the waves of sea-water, in 
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order to discover some formulas that would be satisfying. A _ realistic 
treatment of sea-water is too pictorial to be right in poster designing, yet it 
is found in nearly all of the marine posters and show-cards. Mr. Shoe- 
smith thinks as a decorator, thanks to the guidance of Fred Taylor, while 
Mr. Dixon is frankly pictorial. 

Several other interesting posters have been published by the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. I illustrate two by Kenneth Shoesmith 
and two by Frank Newbould. All of this work is printed very well by 
the Baynard Press, that gives careful consideration not to colour-printing 
only, but also to good type and typesetting. A Morocco poster by ‘‘ Shep,” 
in the Royal Mail Steam Packet series, has in it a camel and some water- 
side life, but there are words running across the sky—and over the palm 
trees also. When is this bad custom going to end? If advertisers want 
words, words, words, let them seek art in lettered posters only. All attempts 
to turn figure posters into lettered posters also are predoomed to failure. 
Besides, ‘‘ Shep ”’ had a very hard nut to crack when he was asked to make a 
real poster, not a picture, with a camel in it. He cracked the nut, but a 
part of the kernel was lost. For all that, he added variety to marine 
posters: let us be grateful, then. 

There is an Eastern poster among the prints published by the Bibby 
Line, designed by Sam J. M. Brown, and printed at Liverpool by the P. P. 
Press, King Edward Street. The foreground is occupied by a very quaint 
and primitive craft manned by natives whose legs are bare. A dark blue 
sea and a sky of lighter blue ; and on the horizon, left, a liner with a red- 
and-black funnel. If the liner were deleted the poster would be improved. 
The native boat is a genuine “ find ” in poster decoration ; she is handled 
somewhat too pictorially, and her sailors also are not quite right ; but we 
are looking for diversity of appeal, not for perfection. With the whole world 
open to them for subjects, our shipping companies rest far too long in a 
few old harbours of custom. 

The P. & O. has tested some posters in black and red, trying to unite 
maps with pen-drawings. Now maps in posters can be made very interesting 
and also decorative ; several good ones have been designed for the London 
Underground by Macdonald Gill, 1922; but nothing should be used to 
draw attention from their own appeal to our curiosity. To place below a 
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map a decorative pen-drawing of a lady on a camel, attended by a dignified, 
Apostolic native, is to employ two ideas that cannot unite into a poster. 
The pen-drawing is by a good man, H. G. Gawthorn ; the black-and-white 
map is unsigned. It represents a wonderful traffic system of Associated 
Shipping Companies from England and France around the world of sea- 
going trade. It needs a thirty-three sheet poster, a superlative map in 
black and white. Gawthorn’s drawing is a poster by itself. 

E. Hamilton is among the shipping artists who are known by their 
posters, like J. Spurling, who has worked for the P. & O., or like Montague 
B. Black, who has done much for the White Star Line; but if advertisers 
decline to lose their present faith in tyrannical portraits of hotel liners, 
their advertising enterprise will remain behind that of the best railway 
companies. 





‘“‘SpasipE SketcH.” By Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SEASIDE 
I 


WuaT is your earliest recollection of the seaside? Is it a song, or a 
donkey race, or a shivering dispute with a low wave? 

If a collection were made of the seaside ditties remembered by readers 
of a popular magazine, many holiday places would receive an entertaining 
advertisement. My memory quotes a few verses of songs that I heard on 
Rhyl sands in my tenth year, 1872, and they are united to many other 
memories that make the distant near, and the past not only present, but also 
painless, because freed from trouble of every sort. Early recollections of 
fun at the seaside are magical, like the drug nepenthe, in Homer, “‘ that puts 
all sorrows out of mind.” 

I love to think of boyish donkey rides along a rippled shore after 
the tide has gone out. Are they not Derby Days in the Peter-Panism that 
retains childish memories ? A poster designed by John Hassall shows one 
of these immortal races, and it is typical enough to represent most of them. 
Three donkeys draw near to the winning mark, moving with enough speed 
to suggest a feed of corn in their legs and tempers. As for their jockeys, 
they wear clothes of a recent date , but they are really you or me at different 
ages between seven and twelve. In 1870, at Southport, I lost my first 
Donkey Derby, then won it with much help from after-thought. 

When we feel what the seaside is to the survival of the child in a great 
many of us, let us remember also that millions of men and women in our 
country have no early remembrance of donkey rides, and sand castles, of 
shrimping, nigger minstrels, queer songs, and practical jokes. Their Peter 


Pan’s early recollections are shut up in mean streets of industrial towns. 
I1o 
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Can anything be worse than this for islanders? I am inclined to believe 
that a marvellous sea-lover, Shakespeare himself, grieved over the fact that 
he was incomplete as an islander because he had no romps at the seaside 
during his earliest youth. There is a wistful tone in his magnificent love 
of the sea’s variable majesty, and his own ditty on the seaside—which unites 
the sound of wild waves to holiday dancing and to country life, cock-crowing 
and the barking of watch-dogs—is put into the mouth of Ariel, who begins 
to sing it after Caliban has been dismissed from the first Act. What better 
motto can there be for education in our country than Ariel’s invitation ?>— 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands .. .” 


The Caliban of to-day is industrialism, with its monotonous machine- 
minding and its thousands of slums. It has devoured farms in a small 
island just to provide new and sinister contrasts between wealth overtaxed 
and overcrowding underfed. If I had a wishing cap our Caliban should be 
inactive for three weeks every summer, and Ariel’s invitation should entice 
to the yellow sands every child whose parents are not well-to-do. 

A few weeks ago, outside King’s Cross Station, three kiddies of the 
poor stood looking at a poster of a northern seaside, a good poster full of 
enjoyment, but the contrast between its well-to-do holidaying and the 
drab, dingy little Londoners turned the seaside into a snob. Not that there 
was envy in the children’s remarks on the poster. ‘“ Must be very nice 
there,” one of them said. ‘‘ Oh, very nice, and p’raps some day we'll go 
there too.” Charity may take them for a day or so to the yellow sands, or 
a cheap trip in a crowded train may enable them to invade that pride of 
custom which regards trippers at the seaside as offensive to superior families. 

Advertising enterprise has begun to find many good posters at the sea- 
side, but its main attention is given to places which are delightful resorts 
for the cosier classes, though the seaside to islanders should never be a prig. 
Though we all wish to have plenty of Bradbury notes in our pockets, and 
though the coast and its enjoyments may bring a sea-change to even the 
most habitual profiteers, yet the well-to-do, if you please, are not to have, 
in art and in life, the whole seaside to themselves, all the time all the year 
through ; they are not to turn Ariel’s invitation into their own particular 
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legacy. ‘This privilege is claimed for them by a good many seaside posters, 
into which a good many of our leading designers have put abundant obser- 
vation, together with varied beauties of colour, and a light-hearted goodwill. 
It is absent in Fred Taylor’s pair of upright prints, ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Bay ” 
and ‘‘ Whitby,” both generously handled, and with a proper feeling for 
architecture as decoration. There are some other posters also that find 
pleasure in bluff surroundings along the coasts. One of them is Andrew 
Johnson’s “ Fort William,” really a massive poster, and another, Frank 
Newbould’s “ Felixstowe,” and the virile and spacious “‘ North Berwick.” 
His “ Rothesay,” too, with its ample simplicity of handling, has a sea- 
rover’s liking for wind and space. 

Certainly they are all holiday posters ; even those which coquet with the 
well-to-do only advertise the seaside in populous towns inland, so they carry 
with them a refreshing atmosphere. Some of them, again, try to bring 
into vogue nooks on the coast not yet developed into customary places for 
a holiday among airplane prices. 

A good beginning having been made in a few years, artists and adver- 
tisers should enlarge the scope of their appeal, in order to show, from 
different points of view, what the seaboard has been, and is, to British 
History. It will do them good to linger among fisherfolk, trippers, seamen 
of the lifeboats, and other electors whose work in life has earned no security 
that places them among the fashionably dressed. Let the seaside in posters 
be a thorough democrat, like Bank Holiday and the racecourse. And 
consider also the historical events suggested by its place-names, such as 
Holy Island, Robin Hood’s Bay, and Pevensey, for example. In every 
good bit of history there is an idea for a fine poster. And this applies also 
to many a personal recollection of the seaboard. Here is one from Edward 
Clodd’s Memories, which were published in 1916, when their author was 
seventy-five : 

“In May 1845 Sir John Franklin’s ships, the Erebus and Terror, 
anchored in Aldeburgh Bay. My father went on board the Erebus, 
and talking with Sir John about the difficulties to be met when he reached 


the vast ice region, the heroic sailor soul said, ‘ If I can’t cut through it, 
I’ll bite it.’ ”’ 


When this briny episode came into Clodd’s boyhood, customs of 
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smuggling were active still at Aldeburgh, and some battered whalers came 
to anchor there ; so that Franklin’s arrival could be made valuable to us in 
several posters. Well, if several posters were designed, would they not 
make Aldeburgh famous all over the country ? 

Again, a seaside holiday during the crinoline period of Victorian days 
would be attractive now in a poster, and it could be united to a town-crier 
going his round on the sands, and commanding attention with his authori- 
tative bell. There was an original town-crier at Rhyl, in North Wales, 
when an old-time friend of mine was small enough to be described as “‘ an 
emaciated grub, or heaven-forsaken shrimp.’”’ One summer day, when 
crinolines were worn, the crier wanted to recover some lost sheep for a 
farmer. His bell rang out, a ring of children and their parents gathered 
around him, and he began: “ Lorst, stolen, or str-rayed, or some other way 
mis-laid, three seeps, not the seeps what live on the o-shun, but the seeps 
what live on the laand. Whoever prings these seeps to the perlice will 
get {1 re-ward. God save the Queen!” 


II 


Turning from these general reflections on the scope and charm of seaside 
life and history, let us note what the movement of reform has done in recent 
years. Railway Companies, and the Trust Houses, Ltd., are the principal 
advertisers who have asked a great many of us in their posters to come to 
the yellow sands. Frank Newbould’s design of Ventnor, published by the 
Trust Houses, is among the prints chosen by E. McKnight Kauffer for a 
paper on posters, past and present, that he wrote for Illustration, No. 9, 
Vol. IV. It is a capital piece of work, very well printed by Adams Brothers 
and Shardlow ; but the advertisement of words, itself a striking poster of 
three colours (2;5 in. by 1}}, in a reproduction 6 in. by 44), is placed upon 
the left-hand portion of the landscape design, hiding the green crest of a 
headland and a strip of white cliff. The smaller poster has a black back- 
ground surrounded with a border line that looks like old tarnished gilt, and 
fourteen words are printed in white and gilt. Clearly, a smaller poster 
upon a larger one is wrong as advertising and also a mistake in design ; 
one or other should be trusted. Publicity-seekers ask for too many 
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concessions from artists, and artists give way more often than they should. 
Still, the Trust Houses have joined the movement of reform. 

As for our railways, the Great Western has not yet explored any of the 
great opportunities that its country-side and seasides offer. Its posters are 
less attractive by far than its pamphlets and guides, into which a vast amount 
of useful information has been put. Even this thoughtful advertising needs 
better illustrations ; there are too many photographs, and the occasional 
prints in colours are too pretty, as in the guide to Devon and Cornwall, the 
Land of Beauty and Romance. Line drawings, either pencil or pen-and-ink, 
should displace photographs of landscapes, which have become so common 
that they are not worth the costs of block-making and half-tone printing. 
One railway company, the London and North-Eastern, is going to displace 
all publicity photographs in railway carriages by reproductions of good 
pencil drawings. ‘This innovation is more than improvement ; it is progress, 
for it gives voluntarily a good deal more than reformers have expected from 
advertisers." 

I am told that the Great Western Railway intends to improve greatly 
the whole of its advertising. Fred Taylor has finished a design for it which 
marks a new beginning. 

Now and then the London Underground has set us thinking of the sea 
and coast. Two posters by Charles Pears are good examples, though their 
handling looks too delicate on a hoarding. One of them, “ The Chapman 
Light,” is quietly decorative, and also touched with poetry. Its companion, 
“‘ Southend,” has a breezy spread of sails, and a refinement of colour which 
is individual and pleasing. There is another ‘“ Southend ”’ among the 
Underground posters, one by C. E. Turner, and I like it gratefully because 
the liner in it is made unaggressive by hazy weather. This poster, very 
well printed by Vincent Brooks, Day and Son, has charmingly subtle colour. 
A symbol ship by McKnight Kauffer advertises very well the Royal United 
Service Museum ; it is accompanied by other symbols which are suggestive 
to those of us who are fond of naval and military history, treasured in relics. 

A third railway, the London, Midland and Scottish, after sprinting 


1 The same railway company, accepting another good idea from Mr. W. M. Teasdale, intends 
to have a carefully chosen library of books, and copies from it will be put on small shelves in the 
railway carriages. 3 
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into improvement, has reached ships and the sea in some good posters by 
Norman Wilkinson. The industrial “‘ Grangemouth Docks ”’ is illustrated 
here, and another design is called ‘“‘ The Irish Services: Seven Routes 
to Ireland.” It has a vast sky filled with immense, uprising clouds. This 
poster, and C. E. Turner’s, set us thinking of the hints in decoration that 
British skies give all the year through, but that artists rarely strive to use as 
patterns in their posters. What reasons have they to offer? Nothing in 
art is more difficult than a skyscape, and printers’ inks may ruin a big 
success. But reformers should accept risks as things to be defeated. 

Sunsets are particularly troublesome to print well because yellows 
in printers’ inks are often raw, unaired, repellent. Among the seaside 
prints issued by the Southern Railway there is a sunset design of Little- 
hampton, a poster unsigned, in which a yellow that deepens towards orange 
is overdone.’ 

The Southern Railway has published a couple of posters, boldly effective, 
by E. A. Cox. One of Eastbourne, with the lighthouse and the tall grey 
cliffs, shows a fight between old English and French ships, and the other 
also, “‘ Worthing,” has an inspiration from history. Decorative colour 
is always present when E. A. Cox appeals to us, but he remains, at present 
to me, somewhat too fond of brushwork, as in the grey and towering cliffs. 
The very low horizon in his “‘ Worthing,” and the giant figure in the fore- 
ground, are old traditions; they appear in a contemporary full-length 
portrait of Thomas Bewick, for instance; but the contrast between them 
is really too fabulous, is it not ? 

From other posters published by the Southern Railway I choose a 
humorous one by Charles Burton ; it is not a masterpiece of space-filling, 
of decoration, but it has caught quite well the democracy of the sands. 
Here’s the make-believe that becomes alarming to a stout father, who allows 
himself to be turned into a sand-castle with quivering boots, scared hands, 
and a protesting face, while a prim spinster near by reads a dull novel 
penitently. Here, too, is a donkey that suddenly begins to “ go,’ not 
without damage to the crowd; and photography, flirtations, clowning, 


1 Chrome yellows are used by printers because they are easy to work with, and I am told that 
yellow ochre ink, though very useful, and even necessary, has not yet become a stock ink, so that it 
has to be ordered. Unpleasant yellows can be tempered with a little violet. Vincent Brooks 
and Co. are giving critical attention to yellows. 
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boating, sea-bathing, are all mixed up with fun, forming the holiday plum- 
pudding called “a day at the seaside.” Let us have such days from 
Rackham, Dulac, David Low, Frank Reynolds, John Hassall, E. J. Sullivan, 
and many other observers! David Low and Arthur Rackham among 
seaside trippers would find many joyous contrasts of good humour and 
quaint character. 

Some interesting pamphlets have been sent to me by the Southern 
Railway. One of them has a photograph that suggests a fine poster, ‘‘ Sea 
Nymphs on the South-West Coast,” a line of four lusty girls who are ankle- 
deep in a low tide, and who dance hand in hand. They know too much 
about the ballet, those very human nymphs, and they suffer from the 
epidemic called camera-conscious pride, but the photographer—E. F. Flint, 
of Exeter—has given a new and good idea to artists and advertisers. Another 
pamphlet, on The City of Canterbury, has pen-drawings by Ernest Coffin, 
and in Pictureqsue Normandy there are some reproductions in colour after 
Percy R. Craft. 

We pass now to Mr. W. M. Teasdale, of the London and North- 
Eastern Railway, a man of genius in the world of advertising. In two 
years he has commissioned more good posters than his competitors, and 
now the competitors are struggling to regain lost ground. He understands 
artists and technical methods, and obtains from printers their best work. 
The seaside posters designed for him are finer than many others. There 
is no room here to pass them all in review. Fred Taylor is represented 
by a series, like Frank Newbould, and only one print does not rise near to 
his high-water mark. It is the “‘ Clacton-on-Sea,” luxurious, thronged with 
the youth of fashion, a very daring adventure which the printers have made 
spotty and uncontrolled. The whole front is dappled with sunshades, 
throngs of the easy-going have made up their minds to kill time cosily. 
Many have gathered around the redcoat musicians who sit and play under 
the green roof of their bandstand. Here is the modish seaside, the hour- 
glass of a seasonable custom which turns pleasure into artificiality. Nothing 
reminds us of the day-by-day struggle of ordinary people. The sea itself 
looks cheaply humanized by a white pier with green roofs which is rehearsed 
by fresh paint in spring-time for its summer routine. Thackeray, watching 
a carnival ball from the gallery of an opera house, with his hands pressed 
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tightly over his ears, began to wonder, when he was but little influenced 
by a crescendo of reckless dance music, why human creatures should throng 
together in such a motley of costumes to behave foolishly. But a carnival 
frolic is certainly superior to a seaside carnival of tame and well-dressed 
loiterers, because it is a pleasure as active as a football scrimmage. Besides, 
dominoes and masks enable primitive qualities in human nature to show 
themselves, so that conventional people become suddenly amazed by their 
impulses. What the seaside of fashion, or would-be fashion, needs is a 
positive aim, an active motive-power behind its pleasure-seeking. — 

There is a large poster of Scarborough by Fred Taylor which displays 
admirably the neutral and futile movements of pleasure’s gaily-dressed 
parasites. The crowded design is handled with complete success, and 
the printing by John Waddington leaves little to be desired. Other 
impressions of Scarborough, by Fred Taylor, take us away from this artificial 
atmosphere ; we pass from the sea-front into gardens, or glance over castel- 
lated architecture at the mapped country-side that joins the curving beach 
and the blue water.’ 

A large Taylor print of Bridlington brings us to a sketching-ground 
that the late Dudley Ward liked. Shortly before his death Hardy composed 
two posters of this holiday place for the London and North-Eastern, both 
welcome as memorials. One of them—the smaller print—is a blobby 
poster that has in it the zest of seafaring, while the other comes from a man 
who was at his best some twenty-three years ago. A good many artists 
of to-day are far in advance of Hardy’s large poster of Bridlington. Graham 
Petrie has a big poster of Bridlington, free from seaside affectation, and 
very promising. 

Gregory Brown is another well-known artist who has aided the London 
and North-Eastern. He has passed through many phases in poster design. 
Some thirteen years ago he was introduced by Brangwyn to the management 
of the London Underground, and from that time he has confronted in many 
ways the problem of space-filling with rhythms of coloured patterns. In 
two seaside posters for Mr. Teasdale, one of Saltburn, the other of 


1 Two big posters by Graham Simmons, one of Whitby, and a better one of Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland, have in them the dolce far niente of a modish seaside, where all is immacu- 
lately neat and sweet. 
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Scarborough, he tested methods which were described as semi-cubistic, 
very effective, but imitative. In one respect, though, these posters of the 
seaboard set a new example; they had in them no human figures ! 
A few months ago Gregory Brown held an exhibition of his posters at the 
Architectural Association, London, and critics found in them no taint of 
commercialism. ‘The Observer said, for instance : 


““ Mr. Gregory Brown has helped as much as any other living artist to 
raise the tone of the ‘ poor man’s picture gallery,’ and it is due to his and 
a few fellow workers’ pioneer work, that poster art has risen to a status 
sufficiently important to engage the attention, as has recently been seen, 
of distinguished members of the Royal Academy. 

“The aspect of the room where the posters are displayed holds more 
than a hint of the possibilities of these effective designs in gay, flat tints 
for interior decoration. ‘They would lend themselves particularly well 
for this purpose, because Mr. Brown always keeps the pictorial part of 
his designs quite distinct from the lettering which, though both are 
harmoniously adjusted in the complete poster, could be cut away without 
impairing the balance of the picture. From the practical side his posters 
have the advantage of being devised with a view to economy in printing. 
Mr. Gregory Brown knows how to get surprisingly rich and varied effects 
with three or four printings. His flat tints form their pattern without 
the help of a connecting key of black outline, the effect being rather like 
that of stencil work. His posters for Animals’ Welfare Week, Saltburn, 
Yorkshire Dales and Moors, and Bobby and Co. are particularly pleasing, 
though his happiest design is the very appropriate cover for Lord Dunsany’s 
4 Be 

Other seaside posters published by the London and North-Eastern 
Railway range from the patterning breadth of Frank Newbould’s prints, 
the North and South Bays at Scarborough, to the grace of Freda Lingstrom’s 
“ Filey,” and the romping joy of Lilian Hocknell’s ‘‘ Clacton-on-Sea,” a 
very good poster that came to me so late that it could not be put among 
the illustrations. Its colour is happily original, its treatment simple and 
firm, and its children have quite enough mischief in their high spirits to 
spoil a suit of clothes daily. There are seasides also by H. W. Tuck 
(‘‘ Thorpeness ’’), and R. Swift (‘‘ Cleethorpes ”’), and Tony Castle (“ Sutton- 
on-Sea’’), and H. G. Gawthorn (“ Redcar,’ “‘ Mablethorpe,” ‘ St. 
Andrews,” ‘“‘ Lowestoft,” and “‘ Great Yarmouth ’’). 


Another sea poster in the London and North-Eastern Railway series 
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makes an effort to unite old adventure with present-day sport. It is 
F. H. Warren’s vigorously handled “ Cruden Bay.” On our right hand 
is a buccaneer, standing erect near his booty, a dominant figure in scarlet 
and buff and black. His clothes have not been damaged by hard fighting 
and rough weather, so I think of the buccaneers in Canon Kingsley’s idyllic 
verses, who are very different from the real sea-devils of whom we read 
in Joseph Esquemeling’s history. Perhaps Cruden Bay preferred milder 
forms of robbery, and was a shelter for smugglers. I hope not, for the 
word ‘‘ buccaneer”’ has a fine sound, and smuggling was very commonplace. 
Anyway, the figure in this poster implies that sea-roving memories of a wild 
past remain more important at Cruden Bay than modernity and its Juno 
Moneta. Two golfers and a motor-car represent to-day, and the golfers 
bring trouble into the design. They are symbols like the buccaneer with 
his booty, and, as symbols are rarely understood in England, my friends 
are bothered by their small size. ‘‘ Why are the golfers so tiny and the 
buccaneer so huge?” they ask. ‘“ Are they tall enough in their position 
to balance so much weight on the right-hand side? Why not leave out 
the golfers and the car, and let us have the past alone, with some other 
abandoned miscreants unloading a boat?” 

We may doubt whether past and present history can be materialized 
together in either posters or pictures. I think, too, that as most people 
are troubled more than too much by the necessary methods of simplification 
in poster designs, it is unwise to add other difficulties for the inexperienced 
to struggle against. As long as most people believe that a poster should 
be a window-pane picture, not a decoration to be seen out of doors, 
designers will be judged by millions who have no technical knowledge at 
all. Opposition to reform begins as soon as this important matter is for- 
gotten. A little fear of the public would have aided Mr. Warren to simplify 
his purpose. 

And something else must be said. Many cross-currents of jealousy 
have been active since members of the Royal Academy began to prepare 
posters. Some important advertisers have hit upon the same argument, 
and have said, in effect : “‘ We’ve been told, ad nauseam, that poster designing 
is a specialist’s work, and that it is very difficult. Yet these members and 
associates of the R.A., apart from Brangwyn and Cayley Robinson, are 
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picture painters, not decorative artists. They have given no technical 
study to posters, and their work for the London, Midland and Scottish has 
been approved by the whole press. It has made more stir than poster 
designs have ever made before. Clearly, then, the things we need for the 
hoardings are picture prints, after all, as we have always believed.” 

This opposition against improvement arises from an ignorance of art 
which has been alarmed into jealousy. One Academician, and one only, 
did not strive in his poster-design to break away from easel-painting. The 
others accepted the conditions of decorative design for a particular purpose, 
setting an example which should be invaluable. Yet we must expect 
another commercial run on picture-posters. Many advertisers will be 
glad to hurry along the line of least resistance. Reformers have made 
mistakes, and every mistake is brought up against them. ‘They are accused 
of asking the public to accept overmuch all at once; ‘“‘ too many schemes 
of colour never seen in nature, such as English trees with trunks as red as 
sealing-wax,”’ as one advertiser has complained. I have tested fine posters 
many times, showing them to persons who have never thought of a poster as 
decoration, and the criticisms have been astonishingly banal—and also 
imperious. Critics in the Press ought to enlighten this darkness, instead 
of writing about picture shows which are passing rapidly out of 
vogue. 

Frank H. Mason is another artist who has worked for the London and 
North-Eastern. His marines have always had a slick, breezy touch and a 
style that drew near to decoration. His black-and-white poster of Middles- 
borough Dock, a contrast between smoky industry and a big smoking 
steamer, suggests a broadly-handled etching reproduced by collotype. 
Certainly interesting, but a bolder effect could be obtained with brush- 
drawing, either black ink on white paper, or white paint on black paper. 
Brush-drawing is not used enough in smaller-sized posters. 

In Part I of this little book reference was made to Newbould’s 
““ Norway.” There is a “ Norway ” among the posters issued by Thomas 
Cook and Son, a landscape designed by B. Sayer, and showing some cubistic 
influence. It is printed in black, purple, and evening blue, flat tints every- 
where ; stars are out, a steamer’s many lights are reflected on the water ; 
other lights dapple a headland printed in solid black, and rocky hills rise 
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POSTER. “COME TO THESE YELLOW SANDS.” Designed by 
John Hassall, and printed by David Allen and Sons, Ltd., London and Belfast. 
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angularly from the fjord. A frank effort to solve some difficult problems, 
but—well, both sky and foreground are covered with white lettering. 

The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique has a couple of jolly 
posters by John Hassall to advertise motor-tours in Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco. The seaside is not seen, but it is ‘“‘ round the corner.”? Hassall 
with his humour comes to us from an earlier movement of reform in 
advertising, and he keeps his good fellowship so full of Peter Pan that his 
posters of childhood, good five-and-twenty years ago, are better to-day. 
They are most attractive when they do not enter their teens. Dudley 
Hardy, in some latter-day posters, tested the “‘ blobby ” style, while Hassall 
has remained content with line drawing and a few flat tints. One seaside 
print, advertising Blackpool, has five colours, plus the white paper: two 
tints of blue in sharp juxtaposition for the sky and sea; yellow ochre for 
the sands and in the flesh tints; a few notes of red, and black outlines. 
There is only a single figure, a delicious little creature, a wee Miss Ariel 
of five, whose smile invites us to her yellow sands to play at castles. There 
is another lonely Miss Ariel in Hassall’s print for “‘ Walton-on-the-Naze.” 
She is a modernist, for she turns her back upon us, and, looking up a wide 
stretch of shore, cries all at once: ‘‘ My hat! Some Sand!” Perhaps 
her mother is a golfer fond of emphasis. 
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“ HAsTERN WatTeR-CaRRIeRS.” Drawn by F. Brangwyn, R.A. 


CHAPTER IV 
POSTERS AND THE HOME: PURE LANDSCAPES 


I 


Posters of pure landscapes—that is, of the country-side alone, free 
from human figures, or nearly so—are coming slowly into vogue among 
the best advertisers, and their value to the movement of reform is appreciated 
by all who are nature students. Who is not homesick, in the dark days 
and black towns, for the open country ? Do we not all think that streams 
and fields and hills will charm away the physical and spiritual fatigue caused 
by a dingy struggle against rates and taxes and rents in noisy streets and 
down-at-heel suburbs? Slum-dwellers quite as much as the well-to-do 
think of the country-sides when nature begins to move freakishly from winter 
into spring, awakening within us all a primitive love of the soil, and that 
regenerative impulse that causes birds to sing among the new leaves and 
buds. 

Inwardly we belong to the country-sides, as do other animate things. 
All that is most stable in us comes from country-bred qualities inherited 
from innumerable generations of peasants, farmers, and landowners ; but 
overgrown towns beslummed by industrialized strife attack and weaken this 
primal heritage. As a nation, then, inwardly as well as outwardly, we are 
less countrified than our grandfathers were ; gradually we exchange many 
soil-bred gifts and intuitions for street-bred habits of discontent, which 
may become inheritably weakening. Meantime, the primal feeling of duty 
towards the fresh open country which still comes to us in spring-time is a 
visitor to be nursed by every possible means. Though posters of pure 
landscapes are simple things, though only one now and then is a master- 


piece, yet they bring into noisy, drab, overthronged towns nooks and corners 
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of old England which have not yet been urbanized or industrialized ; 
so they make a direct appeal to the great old-fashioned Hodge who 
has his home, less and less comfortably, somewhere in our national 
character. 

For some other reasons also pure landscapes are very valuable to us 
in posters. Do they not oppose, very persuasively, that pushful sales- 
manship which achieved its masterpiece of bad taste in April of this year, 
1924, when it disfigured the magnificent facade of the stadium at Wembley 
with shrieking advertisements? Compare a sunny poster of the South 
Downs with this humiliating outrage at the greatest Exhibition ever 
organized by our country! What a contrast between aims and methods 
in publicity ! | 

Mr. Frank Pick was the first advertiser who put on many hoardings 
in railway stations a series of pure landscapes that helped to add new decora- 
tive aims and methods to the traditions of British landscape painting. He 
chose posters not too large for print collectors to buy and for householders 
to frame. Mr. Pick’s pioneering has been greatly liked ; a new school of 
nature-study is at work, aided constantly by Mr. Teasdale, and by several 
other advertisers, whose good example will be followed by many more. 
And these facts must be connected with several others. Note, first of all, 
that easel-pictures, oils, and water-colours, are going out of vogue, their 
purchasers become fewer year after year; a great many painters are as 
lonely among their productions as hand-loom weavers became after power- 
looms had defeated them. ‘This great decline in the sales of new pictures 
began during the ’nineties, when “ society ”’ and the middle classes began 
to be bored by too many miscellaneous exhibitions. The supply of 
paintings framed in gilt far exceeded the demand for them. New “ isms ” 
were invented, then advertised to rouse up the markets, and their devotees 
tried to kill the reputations of other modern methods. In these circum- 
stances, buyers could find no continuity of aims among painters, and those 
of them who did buy, obedient to a fashion, very often learnt from experience 
that pictures belong, after all, not to vogues in changeful taste, but to the 
exchange of finance. To disturb this exchange with an everchanging 
currency of new “isms” was harmful alike to buyers and to sellers, 
particularly when executors discovered, as they did very soon, that most 
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pictures of recent date passed through falling prices at auctions. Add to 
these matters the motor-car, with its many expenses and its enjoyments ; 
it gave to the well-to-do a new hobby that necessitated economy in one of 
their old amusements, such as picture-buying. 

This was the position in 1914. And to-day? ‘To-day we are gamblers 
all, struggling to live under a colossal burden of debt which has crushed 
us from free citizens into floundering taxpayers. Only a person here 
and there can afford to buy new paintings. Yet, somehow, the old 
custom of writing about picture shows has not been dropped by the 
Press, though its value both as advertising and as education has reached its 
nadir. 

Meanwhile, in posters and press publicity, design and colour are finding 
a renaissance, slowly, but surely, let us hope. Even the poor, the people 
known as ‘‘ the common crowd,” have begun, in many places, to gain a 
really serious pleasure from art and literature. This means that public 
libraries and public galleries have gone through their first pioneering into 
some good results. ‘Thirty years ago, for instance, I wrote for the Magazine 
of Art an article on some pictures at the Bethnal Green Museum, a portion 
of London that caused me to think of industrial slums. At present, in 
Bethnal Green, scores of young men meet to discuss books and pictures. 
And this applies also to other slumlands. On April 15, 1924, the Daily 
News published an interview with Mr. S. Myers, head of the Deptford 
Men’s Institute, an interview which all advertisers should read and 
remember, because it will bring them face to face with a new public, eager 
and critical. Mr. Myers will tell them not only of the numbers of men 
who turn up regularly at his institute and at others, but also of “‘ the fluency 
with which the working man speaks of art and literature.” 


“His favourite authors,’ Mr. Myers said, ‘‘ are Dickens, Chaucer, 
Spenser and Shakespeare. Of course, a good adventure story is sure to 
go down well. 

‘‘ ‘When it comes to pictures, well, hardly a week passes without a visit 
to the National and Tate Galleries. These visits, in fact, are most 
popular. 

“Pronounced favourites are Constables and Cromes—all men confined 
to work in dingy surroundings are wildly enthusiastic over anything con- 
nected with life in the open air. 
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CRITICS OF ART 


** As art critic, the labourer is invariably sound, far more so, indeed, 
than the average member of the lower middle class. What he does not 
understand he at least respects. 

“No definite curriculum was planned when these institutes were first 
started four years ago. No definite scheme is adhered to now. We merely 
help our members to find their media for self-expression. Men inclined 
naturally to art become artists or art critics—others as naturally turn to 
debate and the study of literature and science.” 


Meantime, too, more and more attention is given by board schools to 
drawing and to the instructive prints known as “ school pictures.” A 
public for greatly improved advertising is assured; and the best posters 
of a convenient size for it to collect are those of sports, pure landscapes, 
and historic architecture, which cannot remind its members of the grim 
struggle for a hand-to-mouth existence. 

A good many such prints have been published by the London Under- 
ground and by the London and North-Eastern. Some other advertisers 
have issued—or soon will issue—similar prints, so I wish to pay my respect 
to the real ‘‘ poor man’s gallery,” good prints not too large for the needy 
to buy for their rooms. 


II 


Whenever I have tested some of these posters by showing them to 
persons of different social ranks, 1 have found that the most dogmatic and 
the least sympathetic are not the “ old” poor, but men and women of the 
middle classes, the “new” poor. There is a semi-cultivation that is 
alarmed and offended when a poster is not a window-pane; when it is a 
fantasy in colour, like the woodlands we think of when we re-read the 
Midsummer’s Night’s Dream. he value of decoration is that artists can 
throw over landscapes and architecture whatever transforming light they 
please, either subduing them to greys as refined and subtle as those in a 
water-colour by Cozens, or adventuring into effects of splendour that are 
natural only because they come from the human imagination. If these 
effects remain decorative, like splendidly coloured patterns in a window 
of old stained glass, they are right; but in our grey towns they may be, 
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now and then, too unfamiliar for most people. As an orchestra playing 
fortissimo in a room would be unbearable, so very adventurous 
fantasies of vivid colour need surroundings fit for their travelling power— 
a point forgotten sometimes by poster artists. . 

Still, the poor man’s gallery of poster prints grows richer in good land- 
scapes by Fred Taylor, Frank Newbould, A. S. Hartrick, Gregory Brown, 
McKnight Kauffer, Noel Rooke, H. K. Rooke, W. E. Spradbery, Charles 
Pears, H. G. Gawthorn, Andrew Johnson, Nancy Price, and F. Ernest 
Jackson, as in his illustrative decoration to Thomas Campbell’s wistful 
Song to the Evening Star. ‘This purple-grey print of moonlight bathing 
an English country-side was designed for passengers of the Underground 
Railways who served abroad during the war, and who were proud to have 
in their camps pictorial reminders of home. George Clausen, R.A., and 
Charles Sims, R.A., made charming posters for the same purpose, Mr. Sims 
choosing “‘ The Land of Nod,” after Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Mr. Clausen “ The Village at Home.” ‘The spirit of F. E. Jackson’s work 
is not entirely one of pure landscape composition, for lovers are introduced, 
and lovers are unimpressive (as a rule) in pictures and posters. They 
need the magic of words that novelists and poets throw around their spring- 
time. Besides, the blessing of pure landscape is that it invites us to forget 
for a while the greatest of all evil, the woeful contrast between mankind’s 
idealist half-hours and the inheritable mischief compiled by every generation 
of human wilfulness. 

Why associate lovers in a moonlit country-side with memories of the 
boys who were dying by the hundred thousand in a war of scientific 
slaughter? <A brace of hares in the foreground, prick-eared, alarmed by 
a noise, would have been fully accordant with a cool fragrant night. And 
the poster having a naturalist’s charming respect for loneliness in a moonlit 
country-side, would have been much better liked by youthful realists at the 
front than a decoration to Campbell’s feeble lines : 

“Star of Love’s soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 


Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart.” 
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POSTER. “‘THE BARGE ” Designed by PADDEN Yor the Under- 


ground Railways, London, 1921; printed by Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., London, 
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POSTER. “A SUNSET.” Designed 6y FLORIAN (H. S. 
WILLIAMSON) jor the Underground Ratlways, London, 


and printed by Chromoworks, Ltd., London and Glasgow, 1922. 
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Very often human figures should be omitted from landscapes as an 
act of goodwill towards art and nature. When a country is thinly populated 
the vanity of man, his incessant self-contemplation, subordinates the whole 
universe to the ups and downs of his own strife, and painters and writers 
in consequence put nearly all of their best work into human idylls, comedies, 
and tragedies. Their best productions, works of genius, form an 
immortal population added to the small number of busy mortals to whom 
they make their appeal. Thus Shakespeare’s England supported no more 
than two and a half millions of people, a mere scattering of human life over 
her delightful surface ; a scattering so dispersed that it had a very peculiar 
value like that .of precious metals and stones. No wonder, then, that 
nature-study had only a minor place in Elizabethan art and letters. But 
now that our little island is overpopulated, now that her principal fight is 
against unemployment and the spread of slums, nature-study is a reaction, 
so it becomes more and more popular. A superabundance of hungry 
human creatures must forget itself from time to time. When it declines 
to do so it moves inevitably towards revolution, the politics of civil blood- 
shed. So I rejoice whenever I hear that nature-study, as in pictures and 
posters of fine landscapes, is becoming a solace in “ darkest England,” 
particularly to the younger generations. 

At present, unfortunately, the total number of posters that draw their 
decoration from nature-study is very small compared with those in which 
humanity is busy, often in foolish or in futile actions. Why is it that posters 
of realistic girls who show their teeth are offered still to a nation whose 
female population is more than two millions in excess of the male? One 
might as well offer new silver shillings to the Mint. No doubt it is the sense 
_ of sex that ordinary advertisers try to stimulate when their posters simper 
into routine girlishness. ‘They should remember that practical house- 
wives go to market, and that a noble landscape poster, like D. Y. Cameron’s 
“Scottish Highlands,” will always be more refreshing to jaded, street-bred 
people than prints of teethy girls with apricot complexions. 

A few landscape posters are like dreams of the country, so unassuming 
are they in their subtle harmonies of quiet colour. On street hoardings 
they would be lost, but railway companies have places where they can be 
enjoyed. One of the most simple fantasies is Noel Rooke’s “‘ Betchworth,”’ 
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a harmony in buff and pale blue on cream-white paper, carefully printed 
by the Baynard Press. A white chalk-pit rises to an upland of buff and blue 
patterning ; a sky of white paper, and a foreground that suggests a carpet 
of bluebells dappled with white flowers from an isle of dreams. Printed 
in black and buff it would be a silhouette in two printings ; pale blue gives 
to it an aerial charm, which would be purer and better if the buff were 
milder in tint. 
I think also of a poster that illustrates decoratively nature-study in a 
verse by Keats : 
“'To one who has been long in city pent, 
Tis very sweet to look into the fair, 


And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament.” 


The poster is by Gregory Brown, and its country-side is a prospect of fields 
and hills and woods, autumn-tinted, at Caterham, with only the red roofs 
of one gabled house to break in upon a day of peace in nature. The design 
certainly needs some rallying red in it, but in something grown by nature, 
not made by human hands. This house in the middle distance, moreover, 
compels the eye to divide the composition into a couple of equal parts. 
One cannot escape from its red roofs into the hushed landscape beyond, 
and thence into “ the fair, and open face of heaven.” Technically, there 
is some refined good printing in this poster by the Dangerfield Press, above 
all in the purples and blues ; the greens, russets, and yellows do not pattern 
with quite the same unassuming rightness. In decorative printing and 
dyeing there has always been a trouble with greens and yellows, as old 
tapestries bear witness. ‘Tapestry citron tones have all vanished into dingy 
tints, and greens need the wondrous greys and purples and blues cast over 
them by sunlight and changing atmosphere. Green leaves, too, take azure 
and silver from the sky, while greens composed by printers’ inks, or by 
greening a blue dye with yellow, are very often too insistent when they 
are in flat, uniform tints, as in posters. 

In some of his landscape prints Gregory Brown gives rhapsodies of 
colour, certainly worth while in cheering decoration, but very distressing 
to window-pane devotees. The “ Epping Forest” is one example, and 
others are ‘‘ Welwyn” and “ The Country Round Winchmore Hill.’ 
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These posters are printed by Adams Brothers and Shardlow, whose staff 
belongs to the ‘new school of reproductive lithography and offset work. 
The colour schemes here, also, are least ornamental and refreshing in their 
greens and yellows. Some other good landscapes by Gregory Brown are 
“Hadley Woods,” ‘“ St. Albans,” ‘‘ Leatherhead,” ‘‘ Ascot,” and two of 
the prints designed for Bobby and Co.* 

Fred Taylor’s pure landscapes are very good but not yet numerous. 
In two of them—‘ Silver Birch Trees at Stanmore,” and “‘ Hayburn 
Wyke ”*® (seven miles from Scarborough)—very interesting efforts are 
made to get from printers’ inks an orchestration that will overcome the 
discordancy of green when employed in large and flat patterns. The 
‘“‘ Stanmore ”’ has juxtapositions of tint which nearly succeed. The chosen 
green is as authoritative as emerald pigment, but darker. It forms on our 
left a bank that shelves down to a wee dark pool splashed with pale water- 
weeds. Seven silver birches grow from the bank; they are outlined, and 
the grey and amber-brown in their trunks connects them harmoniously 
with the green, which is repeated across the small pond on another bank, 
where birches grow against a background of blue-black yew-tree foliage. 
Blue-black shadows and other dark tints unite the trees on both banks, 
and beyond them is an open grey space, and then a stretch of green country 
streaked with sunlight in the distance. So far all is well; but the trees 
rise up and up till their background is a clear sky, and the sky has a purpley 
tint in its relation to themselves. It suggests atmosphere, distance, space, 
and at once the foreground green looks a little out of key, somewhat unaired, 
pigmenty, and too near. On grained paper with offset printing the fore- 
ground plot of green might be right, for the grain of the paper might modify 
it sufficiently. 

Almost the same green, but in larger and numerous patterns, governs 
the designs in ‘‘ Hayburn Wyke,” but here they are mastered by purple- 
black margins and shadows, by bluey dimnesses under trees, and by a flow 
of fresh water that comes trickling over great grey boulders towards the 


1 Gregory Brown has worked for many advertisers, including the Nobel Industries and 
Hope’s Cottage Windows. 

2 Designed for the London Underground. 

3 In the London and North-Eastern series of posters. 
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sands and a strip of blue sea. A few figures add notes of colour and a scale 
by which the ample landscape can be measured. 

Dominant patterns of insistent green are tested again by Mr. Taylor 
in a poster of “ The Quarry Hangers at Caterham.” Here they are foiled 
by purples, greys, neutral greens, and other contrasts, but two of their 
patterns—the middle one and the one on our right hand—are troublesome 
to me. This poster dates from 1923; it was published by the Under- 
ground, yet words are printed across a portion of the sky, and also across 
the dark foreground trees. As a rule, the Underground has used the upper 
and lower margins for words. 

If vivid greens are to be defeated they must be tested, of course, over 
and over again, but the attack always is against heavy odds. The foe is 
out-manceuyred in Gregory Brown’s “‘ Hadley Woods,” and also in 
Kauffer’s pleasant fantasy of ‘‘ Priory Park, Reigate,’ which has in it 
enough architecture to remove it from pure landscape decoration. There 
is another poster of Reigate by Mr. Kauffer, a little tapestry of trees with 
spindle-trunks and of country-side broadly patterned in tints of green, and 
yellow, and of black, blue, and red ; an improvisation rather thana design. 
Seven of the gaunt trees have vivid red trunks. Another colourist, Andrew 
Johnson, in a landscape poster of ‘“‘ Woodhall Spa,” adds a few scarlet 
branches to the upper part of,an immense yew tree. ‘They make rather 
too much ado. Red is the colour-symbol of alarm, of warning, and some- 
times of provocation. Morland believed, and he carried his belief 
invariably into practice, that every picture needed some fire of red in it, 
but he would never have dared to paint English tree-trunks in scarlet or 
vermilion. Chromo-orchestration becomes too difficult when too much 
vivid red is employed, particularly out of doors and in landscapes. Red 
is used with deep and harmonious power in Kauffer’s “ Godstone,” a small 
poster that looks big, but here a very fine print is harmed by large white 
lettering across the upper part of its deeply-aired blue sky. The 
industrialism is handled so well that one accepts it gladly as a simple land- 
scape charmed with reposeful dignity. 

From other Kauffer landscapes, fantasies of rich colour in strong 
contrasts, very well printed, I choose four more, all of them in his Under- 
ground series: ‘‘ Epping Forest,” ‘‘ Chingford,” the spacious and beautiful 
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‘North Downs,” ‘‘ Winter Gales,” a symbol-impression of bad wintry 
weather. A gloriously rich and deep ‘“‘ Sunset,” admirably printed by 
Chromoworks, Ltd., and signed Florian, is often regarded as a Kauffer, but 
it comes from H. S. Williamson, like another charming poster, “ The Roofs 
of London.” Much as I like the best of Mr. Kauffer’s present symbolism, 
I believe that his gift for decorative landscape supplies him with a wider and 
a better scope for his original colour and improving design. At present 
he has composed no pure landscape in a large poster, like A. 5. Hartrick’s 
park design, whose nobility of sentiment is harmed by thin, obtrusive iron 
railings, which would be far and away better behind us and out of the design. 
This poster measures 574 in. by 384; and I should like very much to see 
a Kauffer country-side spread as a rich patterning over paper of the same 
size. 

Among the large posters of pure landscape there are several by Fred 
Taylor ; one of Autumn, with a low horizon, has abundant grey sky without 
clouds, two poplars on our left, and below them a gypsy-caravan in green 
harnessed to a sleepy grey horse. Another is a tapestry design with a 
lettered border and a verse from Robert Bridges. The space-filling could 
not well be bettered, and its component parts—riverside flowers and trees, 
waterfowl, hares, and a squirrel—are illustrative as well as ornamental : 

““ Heavy is the green of the fields, heavy the trees 
With foliage hung, drowsy the hum of bees 


In the thundrous air: the crowded scents lie low: 
Through tangle of weeds the river runneth slow.” 


These Taylor prints were published in 1920 by the Underground, like 
A. S. Hartrick’s ““ A Park in London.” ‘They are too large to be framed 
for ordinary rooms, but not too large for working men’s clubs and public 
libraries. 

Returning to the small prints of pure landscape, I note the rarity of 
woodcuts in advertising, both plain and coloured. Advertisers should 
not overpass the revival of woodcutting. Quite apart from the incessant 
need of variety, it is a very good revival, out of which a few permanent 
masters are certain to arise. There is a woodcut of Harewood Downs by 
P. Hagreen, well printed by the Baynard Press, and I seem to remember 
another of Virginia Water, with a swan and her brood, by Noel Rooke. 
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Herbert K. Rooke is another gifted student of pure landscapes. In 
the Underground series there is a good silhouette by Robert Gibbings of 
trees against water and sky, and Nancy Price, in a “ bit” of Pinner, is among 
the landscapists who have been influenced by the poetry of Robert Bridges : 


** Over the hills and over the meadows 

Gay is my way till day be done ; 
Blue as the heaven are all the shadows 
And every light is gold in the sun.” 


True: but the poster has no blue heaven behind the hayrick and the tall 
trees. There are golden lights and blue shadows in the design; but the 
sky has no sunlight in it.’ : 

For the rest, Walter E. Spradbery has composed some pleasant iat 
scapes for the Underground. ‘T'wo are moonlit posters, the better one being 
a silvery effect over water in Epping Forest. Midsummer trees are 
handled with skill in ‘‘ Ashtead ” ; their colour is not reminiscent of another 
artist’s, unlike the Burnham Beeches in another poster by Mr. Spradbery, 
where autumn tints seem to be influenced by McKnight Kauffer. 

Many persons believe that posters of pure landscape are composed 
easily and rapidly, not with discriminating care after preliminary studies 
from nature. Many advertisers have this belief firmly fixed in their mind ; 
so I am glad that one artist, Gregory Brown, has published some evidence 
of the study that he bestows on a landscape poster. He should publish 
more of his preliminary work out of doors, and other designers should do 
the same, for technical processes, published in drawings by such a magazine 
as Commercial Art, entice advertisers from wrong opinions into the craft 
of artistic production, and what it means in financial costs to serious workers. 

Industrialists are far too apt to think that they alone have inevitable 
costs. There was a funny meeting not long ago between a body of adver- 
tisers who wished to discuss the terrible question whether a somewhat 
more in a few shillings should be paid for drawings. A friend of mine 


1 Something is forgotten in a good many posters. Thus the public is not told that 
Brangwyn’s new poster of a bridge, designed for the London and North-Eastern, is the Royal 
Border Bridge on the East Coast route to Scotland. ‘There is also a poster that advertises tobacco, 
and that represents a foursome on a putting green, but not one of the golfers pays any attention 
to Lady Nicotine. Surely the defeated, if they had pipes in their mouths, would comfort them- 
selves and speak for the advertiser. 
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heard the discussion. An American advertiser was present, and the 
chairman called upon him to say a few words after much nonsense had 
been spoken. ‘The American confessed that he felt baffled, perhaps even 
somewhat dazed, because men of trade in his own country looked on the 
work of artists from a very different standpoint. When new drawings 
were required for press advertising, for instance, commissions were given 
to the best artists who were known as specialists, and big prices were paid 
as a matter of course, perhaps {100 for a head or a single figure. ‘‘ Then,” 
the American added, “it rests with us as practical men to earn our profit 
by doing our part of the advertising all right.” 





CHAPTER V 
ARCHITECTURE AND ADVERTISING 


ONE evening, while I was reflecting over this chapter, one of my friends 
called to see me, bringing with him many independent views from the 
world of trade. A few prints lay open on the carpet in my study. 

“Tired of this poster game?” he asked. ‘‘ How far have you got? 
Oh! some architectural prints now. To be sure. Newbould’s Dutch 
Church. ‘Taylor’s airplane view of ‘The Heart of London,’ wonderfully 
clever. Also his ‘ Lendal Bridge and York Minster.’ Big man, Taylor. 
Spradbery’s Fountains Abbey, and—yes, Ker Lawson’s Westminster 
Abbey. To be sure. And over there? What is it?” 

“Van Anrooy’s Castle Acre Priory.” 

‘‘ What’s their value as advertising ?’”’ he asked. ‘‘ How many persons 
care for architecture ? ”’ 

‘““ Perhaps enough to account for their publication,” I answered. 

My friend shook his head, flicked some ash from his cigar, and sat down. 
‘“A deuce of a subject, architecture and advertising,’ he complained, 
thoughtfully. ‘It has worried me a great deal. I’ve been planning a 
scheme of posters. Indirect advertising, you know. I’ve come to a 
decision, right or wrong, but cannot confess to you what it is.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh! Because it annoys the good people who wish to reform the 
orgies of publicity-seeking. Excellent people! I call them, respectfully, 
the Lutherans of advertising. When I told one of them that no architecture 
would appear in my posters, he asked politely whether the sun and moon 
would be absent also. Reformations are always troublesome. ‘To seek 
improvement earnestly is to begin a social war. In this reform of adver- 
tising I’m going to be an Erasmus, a critic neutral enough to stick pins 
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into both parties, and to feel self-pitiful when my impartiality is resented. 
Several architects are busy with me—already. Great Scott!” 

‘““What do they say?” 

“Familiar fine things about familiar fine buildings. Classical 
aphorisms about Classic and Gothic architecture. Worse still, they argue 
that because I collect architectural prints and drawings, therefore my hobby 
has a subject fit to please the public, even in posters for the streets. What 
can you do with such day-dreamers? Yes, and I’m told also that the real 
function of every art is to dominate the people. Charming! How long 
did it take George Meredith to dominate a sufficient number of persons to 
make his books profitable to himself? When a playwright makes up his 
mind to dominate his audience doesn’t the box office fall asleep after the 
first performance ? Most human pleasures belong to customs, and new 
customs are never easy to impose on any public, whether British or foreign. 
Is it customary to teach the people to love the best architecture? If this 
were customary I should rejoice, for it would clear a great deal of cant and 
‘cheek’ from modernism. I’d publish posters of architecture if I managed 
a railway, regarding it as a duty to advertise what is best in the country, 
but I’m an industrialist during the daytime, controlled by a terrific legacy 
that came to me from my father just twenty years ago. On the same day 
I inherited five immensely despotic things united: a big business, 
employerism, trade unionism, the industrial tides, and the drama of politics, 
British and foreign.” 

My friend paused, suddenly glum and worried, and I asked why he did 
not turn his perilous legacy into a limited company. 

‘“* Cautious advisers begged me to do so, of course,” he answered, “ but 
I declined. My father hated limited companies, describing them as legal 
gamblers who risked the money of outside fools, while causing them to dream 
of dropsical dividends. Respecting my father’s opinions, I’ve stuck to 
the old concern, doing my best, but never knowing how my best would 
be knocked about by politics and trade. And I’ve found in advertising the 
most bothering part of trade.” 

“Tell me why. You accept advertising as necessary, no doubt.” 

‘* Certainly. But—to what extent is it necessary? Is it to be a frenzy, 
the dipsomania of trade? I’ve splashed about in newspaper advertising, 
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but now I’m going to give it up. Too costly, my friend, in the most popular 
dailies. I disagree with Sir Charles Higham’s praises of press advertising. 
It doesn’t add too much to some costs of production, but when £1,250 
can be asked for a front page, one insertion, the pace has become too hot, 
not for me only, but also for my purchasers, to whom I look for the payment 
of all my bills, plus a good profit. Perhaps I may try a competition, with 
uncommon prizes. Portraits and other paintings by noted artists, their 
subjects to be chosen by the winners. Ten prizes in all. Why shouldn’t 
advertisers be all-round patrons of art?” 

“In your posters also?” I asked. ‘‘ Anything new in them ? ” 

My friend frowned and looked uneasy. ‘‘ You’ve got me there,” he 
said. ‘‘ What’s a man to do in posters but compromise?” he asked. 
“Consider the position. On my right hand I find reformers, and on my 
left, persevering blatancy. Between them is the purchasing public, always 
overburdened, and wrapped up in its own worries. Has this public know- 
ledge enough to ally itself actively with the best reformers? It cannot 
accept more than it understands, but it is not a fool, as most advertisers 
believe. We see on all sides a ridiculous under-estimation of the public 
taste and intelligence. How to compromise rightly—that is the. question.” 

He paused again, and looking once more at the architectural posters, 
added: “A great pity that the people don’t care for architecture. If 
they were invited by an Act of Parliament to blow up the worst buildings, 
they might think it worth while to like the best architecture. When the 
old county styles of building died out and King Jerry began to reign in their 
stead, our country suffered a horrible failure in productive self-respect. 
So I rejoice that some of our railway companies have added noble archi- 
tecture to their country and seaside posters. They are specialist advertisers 
with hoardings of their own. If they succeed, enticing enough tourists 
to historic buildings, Parliament should pass a vote of thanks and pay for 
their posters. ‘They do their best, these railway companies. They can’t 
retreat into bad advertising again. But—they’ll have a tough fight, for 
great architecture needs three things which the people of to-day worship 
—Mechanical Speed, Invented Noise, and Stunted Humbug. What 
chance has Fred Taylor’s great posters of York Minster against these 
deities ? ”’ 
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My friend glanced once more at the print—a print rather too neat, 
too spick and span—of Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk. ‘‘ A monument 
worth seeing over and over again,” I suggested. ‘‘ Tell me more about 
your views on architecture. I’ve a chapter to write, and my collected 
notes on differing opinions from advertisers worry me. Young designers 
need sifted opinions to guide them when they seek work. You and I love 
architecture, but I’m biased too much in its favour because I’ve no risks 
of my own to consider.” 

“Well,” he answered, ‘“‘I can sketch a rough map of my position. 
Advertising to tradesmen is salesmanship, of course, direct or indirect, so 
Pll explain what salesmanship is to me when I make plans, not when I 
talk commercial cant to other employers. First, then, I’m afraid of 
industrialism. It’s gambling on a very vast scale, partly with money capital, 
but mainly with men’s lives and families. I run risks, big ones, too, but 
my workers’ risks are very much bigger. They and their productions 
form the machine that I call my business, just as a bee-hive is formed by 
the particular bees that inhabit its social life. Bad times press very badly 
upon their own particular capital, their time, health, production, wages, 
homes, while good times never lift their wages into real security. They 
are always near to a hand-to-mouth struggle. ‘They cannot prosper into 
motor-cars. These views, you’ll see, are not orthodox employerism. I 
got them in youth from my father, and he grew them from a great book, 
Benjamin Disraeli’s Sybil. I’m supposed to ‘own’ a human bee-hive, 
am supposed to ‘ employ’ its workers ; but, as a fact, though they speak 
of me as their boss or employer, they keep me employed, for I’m owned by 
their humanity and productivity. To sell at a profit what they produce is 
one part of my principal work; and never to fool myself into stinging, 
harmful strikes is another part. Such is the gamble of big business when freed 
from fish-blooded talk about the rights of capital. If my money capital is to 
be profitable, my country’s welfare must supply me with conditions fit for 
trade, and Labour’s capital—their welfare and their work—must be good, and 
my salesmanship must add no more than is needed to my costs of production. 

“ Being cautious, I limit my annual output, so that salesmanship and 
its advertising may not be carried by sudden leaps of growth into wild 
speculation. In all things I’m a tweeney, wishing to keep on the causeway 
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between two quicksands—reformative optimism and reactionary pessimism. 
Most advertising is bad work, and many—or some—of the reformers I 
regard as too impulsive. Well, then, what’s the middle way between these 
active rivals? Take architectural subjects. If I made use of them in a series 
of posters I should choose great Continental examples of historic building, 
because the vagabond and the snob in our national character are reluctant 
stay-at-homes in matters of taste. At Easter a hundred thousand British 
tourists visited Paris—to spend perhaps two millions of their money capital. 
Did even five thousand Frenchmen troop over to London? Certainly 
not. Even the opening ceremony at the Wembley Exhibition attracted 
few French visitors. At Easter, too, some M.P.’s, led by Mr. Asquith, 
hurried from a glorious bit of our own best weather to the south of France. 
Commonplace! Historic England is to be rediscovered by Americans, 
whose curiosity also is nomadic, migratory. If politics included an appre- 
ciative recognition of England’s historic wealth, such as her finest 
architecture, how much better we should be! At present I’m convinced 
that fine posters of Amiens and Reims and Beauvais would be more popular 
on our hoardings than equally fine ones of Salisbury, Ely, Durham, Lincoln, 
York, and Canterbury.” 

“Try both little sets,” I suggested. ‘‘ Let the people have a chance 
of passing a verdict.’’ My friend shook his head, then expressed the belief 
that not even two per cent. of the adult population could read architectural 
styles. Certainly no form of ignorance is more widespread than this. 
Even the most noticeable differences between Gothic styles and Classic 
styles are unknown to all but a few laymen. The upward flight of Gothic 
and the downward pressure of Classic architecture have their own varied 
-symphonies, their “‘ petrified music,” heard by the zsthetic mind when 
their orchestration is appreciated. And let us remember also that the 
finest qualities in architecture, both secular and religious, were most active 
and productive when individual human lives were far and away more 
harassed than they are now by infectious diseases. In periods of incessant 
epidemics, smallpox, typhoid, plague, war, and legal oppression, a tiny 
population in our country built cathedrals and village churches for the 
coming centuries, and every county developed strong cottages of its own, 
thinking of its great-great-grandchildren. 
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“Surely old cottages,’ I said to my friend, “come within the scope 
of your tweeneyism. Do justice to them in posters, and you’ll make known 
the superior workmanship of the old days !” 

“Isn’t there sufficient unrest already over our congested housing 
problems?” he asked. ‘‘ While immense numbers of people are worse 
housed than horses, cattle, and foxhounds, will it not be impolitic, perhaps 
perilous, even, to make a fuss in advertising over historical cottages and 
country houses ? You disagree? ”’ 

‘“‘ Well, yes. How are you to escape risks? Isn’t the whole aftermath 
of the war an abominable aggregate of risks? And the greatest risk of all 
is to be half-hearted. Surely? One might as well fear the pomp and 
display at Wembley, as accept your arguments against the value of beautiful 
old cottages to the art of advertising. Besides, is our country logical, 
rational? Doesn’t she love her broken highway, tortuous Queer Street ? 
Give her a plague of unemployment and a prodigious burden of taxation. 
Then she puts her heart into stunted amusements, Cup Ties, golf, boxing 
matches, racing, cinema theatres, and extended holidays at Christmas and 
Easter. She never cares less for work than when work is essential to the 
barest needs of her daily life. If England isn’t Donna Quixote, what else 
is she? Yet you seem to fear that her people will move into revolution ! 
Don’t you forget that British compromise has become instinctive ? When 
we talk glibly about Progress, don’t we all hope that compromise will keep 
improvement among the second-best adventures? If advertisers 
remembered this fact, and the freakishness of British likes and dislikes, 
would they ever be afraid of any sort of good poster? ‘They’d give it a 
chance of being accepted or rejected. Surely?” 

“Exchanges of opinion lead to no results,” he answered laughingly. 
‘““ At present my advertising policy is against the use of architecture. At 
present |!” 

“You exclude bridges also?” I inquired. ‘‘ Would you have declined 
to publish Brangwyn’s Royal Border Bridge, or the ‘ Brig o’ Balgownie’ 
by Talmage, or the rustic old Scottish bridge by Newbould, or the Forth 
Bridge by Gawthorn? Some other bridges also are in recent posters. 
There’s the tall red one at Welwyn by Gregory Brown, and the small white 
one at Uxbridge by Kauffer. You’re dead-set against them all ? ” 
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“No, no!” he answered. “ Ordinary persons don’t regard bridges 
as architecture. They accept bridges as engineering, and that seems all 
right. Besides, a fine landscape with a good bridge in it is certainly better 
than a fine one without such a bridge. I’ve seen all the posters of bridges, 
and Newbould’s, Brangwyn’s and Gawthorn’s are the most ational in feeling. 
Kauffer discovers Venetian colour at Uxbridge, and the people don’t. 
Spanking contrasts of blue and red in the covered barge under the bridge ! 
You remember? Not that I complain. He’s a bonnie decorator—Kauffer. 
One morning he goes to Hatfield House with his mind full of London’s 
drabs and greys, and in the evening he returns with a poster sketch of a 
portion of the house, so revolutionary that it knocks the wind out of 
Conservatism. You recall it? A quintessence of green contrasting with 
orange-red and purpley lake, and iron entrance gates painted black? I’ve 
got a print of this decoration, and am proud to have it. Also one of the 
old inn at St. Albans, ‘ Ye Fighting Cocks,’ one of the oldest inhabited 
houses in England. ‘This poster is another Kauffer, as you know, but with 
brown as the dominant chord-colour. My wife—she likes the ‘ Fighting 
Cocks,’ but fears the ‘ Hatfield.” Myself—— ”’ 

“Yourself? You keep reform in a portfolio, being afraid to advertise 
what you like in posters.” 

‘“‘ Reformers go too fast,” he rejoined. “ They sprint at the beginning 
of a Marathon race, and expect busy common people to accept reform 
just because it is reform. Even reform in politics—a thing very much less 
difficult to understand than reform in art—has to pass through years and 
years of public discussion before it can be half-spoilt by compromises in 
an Act of Parliament. 

‘“‘ Speaking frankly, then, reformers should improve what the public 
really likes before they begin to offer many real novelties of design. ‘The 
public loves pretty children in posters, for example. ‘To this day it is fond 
of the little boy in Millais’ ‘ Bubbles,’ a picture through and through. No 
genuine poster has ever had the popularity of ‘ Bubbles. Why? How 
many big artists have ever tried their best to prove that a beautiful child 
can be made beautiful and popular in the true poster style of handling? 
Take the big posters that advertise Price’s Night Lights. Children in 
their nightgowns busy with fairies. Criticism complains that they are 
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neither pictures nor posters, but a mixture of both, and that their space- 
filling is poor. Yes, but they are liked by vast numbers of people! 
Surely a big poster artist, a Barrie designer, could discover masterpieces 
in the same general ideas ? ”’ 

“John Hassall could,” I answered. ‘‘ His wee child on the sands 
at Blackpool is very winsome, and the style throughout belongs to poster 
decoration. ‘There’s no trace of that photographic prettiness which we 
find, for instance, in Sutcliffe’s pretty brunette, who advertises Ewbank’s 
* Self-Cleaning Brush.’ Shepperson, you’ll remember, understood child- 
hood, and his art had a slim beauty of its own. But you are right in the 
main. Poster children are generally insipid, like pretty poster girls. They 
seem to feed on peaches and cosmetics, or on moonbeams and manna.” 

“Yes, that’s true. But yet—some of these too-pretty prints advertise 
all right! Take the golf girl in one of the very big Palmolive posters, 
who declines to say good-bye to her schoolgirl complexion. She comes 
from a Sandy Lodge in an isle of dreams. In this wicked world she’d play 
in a veil of crape, and pass from bunker to bunker. What then? Her 
translucent face carries a long distance, and the poster is well printed— 
in America too! ‘The next step is to do something much better—and 
yet hold the public. When reformers tease me with questions about 
unpopular subjects, such as great architecture, I can’t help telling them 
of the many obvious opportunities that they overlook. They have little 
co-ordination of planned effort, and their variety is too miscellaneous. 
Don’t you fear miscellaneous reform ? ” 

“Very much. But advertisers commission its output. Nearly all 
of them are tweenies.”’ 

‘* You mean miscellanies,” my friend said. ‘‘ Take the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway, and the reformative help it is receiving from members 
and associates of the Royal Academy. Is there a co-ordinated policy here ? 
Not yet. Another miscellany—a jolly good one—has been added to the 
patchwork of publicity. I’m sorry. ‘Twenty fine posters of industrialism, 
or twenty of great landscapes, or twenty of noble architecture, would have 
made a very powerful attack on the side of improved advertising. Railway 
companies, being independent of routine billposting, can put up hoardings 
fit for the display of good prints; hoardings even better than those which 
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are made in America, and which show every print decently, with enough 
space between prints to keep them from quarrelling. Our hoardings are 
a national humiliation, more often than not.” 

“Yes, but County and District Councils are to be blamed,” I inter- 
rupted. ‘“‘ You agree?” 

“Of course. Two Acts of Parliament give them control over bill- 
posting, and partly over advertisers also. Yet no Council has used these 
Acts well. Not one has put up good hoardings. ‘They stick pins into 
advertisers, yet allow billposting sites everywhere to pass into the hands of 
local and speculating middlemen, who do no more than self-preservation 
compels them to do. Apart from one firm in London and two or three 
in the provinces, there’s hardly any careful arrangement of hoardings and 
billposting. ‘The best posters—even those of a large size—have a poor 
chance on street hoardings. ‘The smaller sizes are killed stone dead when 
they pass from railway stations into the coarse blatancy of street hoardings. 
Yet reformers talk to me about ‘ ideas’ and bits of architecture! What’s 
the use of improvement while billposting remains what it is?” 

My friend was equally interested in another matter—the people’s 
attitude towards different methods of technique. Is a design easier for 
the people to understand when it is expressed not by colour mainly, or 
entirely, but by line construction enriched with flat colour? ‘‘ Look at 
this question in its relation to architectural subjects,” I said. 

‘“‘ T’ve done so many times,’ he answered. “‘ Take the contrast between 
Kauffer and Taylor. Kauffer’s architecture is colour, while Taylor enriches 
form with colour. His design is well-based on line construction, though 
his outlines are not so emphatic as those in French and British posters 
of earlier schools. I’ve two books on international posters, one written 
by W. S. Rogers in 1901, and the other a composite work published in 
Paris a few years earlier. I like the co-ordinating lines, but how can we 
learn which of the two methods is preferred by the public? To me the 
line method has been associated in present-day work with fewer excesses 
than the other. Advertisers ask for colour, colour, colour, not in posters 
only, but in book-wrappers and magazine covers. A mania for colour 
screams at us when we look at the book-stall in a railway station. A good 
many posters ask us to think of limelights playing on stage scenery. 
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Taylor’s moderation, like Brangwyn’s, has greater strength than any excess 
can have. You'll remember his ‘ Hampton Court,’ ‘ St. Albans,’ and 
‘King’s Head Inn at Chigwell.’ Small posters that look big. And his 
architecture goes on improving, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes, and one reason is that he’s opposed less by his printers.”’ 

‘““ Opposed less?’ my friend repeated. 

“Yes; they added what they called chalking to some of his designs, 
as in the great one of ‘ York Minster Windows.’ ‘Their keystone printing 
had far too much grey stipple in its routine, and they hated a new style 
of technique that made war against their old one. Buta change has come. 
Some brilliant young fellows have given up the old methods of lithography 
and have begun to work well with our best designers. In ‘Taylor’s new 
architectural work, and in Newbould’s also, the printing is much better, 
Would you care to see my rolls of architectural posters? There are three 
Gretmems+ Av, A.-20'and .C."3." 

“The A. rolls, please, not the poor cripples.”’ 

We looked first at a little group of architecture and landscape 
combined, smallish prints from the Underground series, all pretty recent. 
The oldest are D. Legg’s ‘ The North Downs ’”’ and Spradbery’s “ Boxmoor ”’ 
and ‘‘ Woodford.’ These are dated 1921. 

“Clever exercises,” my friend said. ‘‘ Legg’s design is—well, isn’t 
it rather unlike that good chap in Gilbert and Sullivan who remained an 
Englishman, in spite of all temptations to belong to other nations? That 
little village, middle distance, with its red, grey, and purpley roofs, has 
nestled somewhere in foreign fields, and isms, I think, before it got into this 
design. Has there been too much free trade in the importation of ismic 
methods? Why should it be discreet for British artists to pilfer from 
foreign minds? Legg seems to have taken some hints also—hints in 
colour—from our American genius, McKnight Kauffer. And why harm 
a country-side poster by printing three words in large letters across a part 
of its foreground? Still, I should like to see more of Legg’s work. A 
new name to me. As for Spradbery, his smaller posters please me more 
than the large one of Droitwich. He’s inside the reform movement, but 
his best prints, like Gawthorn’s, don’t expect too much from ordinary people. 
Reform needs a sufficient number of connecting links between its most 
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original designers and the general public, the babbling democracy, that 
knows nothing about design. You agree?” 

“Yes. Look at this print, for instance, one of ‘The High Street, 
Guildford,’ by V. L. Danvers, too shallow in substance, but frank. It’s 
two years old. And here are its companion prints—‘ Honey Lane, 
Hertford,’ and ‘ French Row, St. Albans.’ The artist was asked to make 
popular prints, and yet do his best. Well, I’ve tested these posters many 
times by showing them to persons who are not students of to-day’s methods, 
and this one of ‘ The High Street, Guildford,’ has been liked very much 
by them all, like Taylor’s ‘ Chigwell,’ whose old inn is very differently 
handled. Let me put them side by side.” 

My friend looked at them closely. ‘“‘ Of course, Taylor is a master, 
but ordinary persons don’t know enough about art to like him because of 
that. He has a good subject, and his work is very sure-footed, straight- 
forward, and robust. He doesn’t perplex the people with far-sought 
novelty, he’s a good statesman in the appeals he makes for the people’s 
confidence. As for Danvers, he needs practice and experience, but he 
is not like a political candidate, for he knows already how to ask for the 
people’s votes without cringing. Well, well, well! Is there, I wonder, 
after all, something in architecture from the standpoint of popular adver- 
tising ? Old inns—old streets. This well-bred old inn at Chigwell is 
a little Royalist in style, that honours its name and portrait sign. And it’s 
alive with memories of Charles Dickens, being the Maypole Inn of Barnaby 
Rudge. Ill think over these things again . . .” 

We passed on to some other smallish prints, my friend praising the 
“‘ go-betweens ”’ invariably, because they helped to connect more original 
styles with the tastes of ordinary men and women. To him, women 
buyers are more important than men, because they have generally more 
time to look at advertising, particularly of household things. He liked 
a poster of “‘ The Master Carpenter’s Court at Hampton Court,” designed 
by a Belgian artist, Jan Poortenaar, frankly drawn, neutral in colour, and 
with a Belgian feeling for realism. 

““ T’ve not seen this Court for years,” my friend said, ‘‘ and now I want 
to see it again. Yes, and the quiet colour carries all right. Some of 
Whistler’s low tone—would it benefit many posters? Certainly Brangwyn’s 
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posters tell, and they don’t flash tropical blues and reds at us. Have you 
noticed that some journalists have begun to jibe at the oriental tints in 
British posters? One of them, on his return from the West Indies, said 
in print that even the blues in our railway posters are less vivid than are 
those in some tropical seas. ‘The public is influenced by remarks of this 
sort. And yet—! Why shouldn’t posters be free from all realistic fault- 
finding, as are good windows of stained glass? What the human mind 
invents well must be natural, no matter how unexpected it may be to us. 
But since poster decoration is judged by the multitude, not by a few persons, 
my preference as an advertiser is for tweeney colours, colours with rich 
contralto and baritone voices. Many reformers prefer tenor and soprano 
tints, which rise to very high—and sometimes shrill—top notes. Good 
heavens! Advertising—how difficult it is!” 

Perplexed, he turned again to the posters, and lingered over some good 
new prints, Taylor’s ‘“‘ Bruges,” and Newbould’s “ Norwich,” and Sprad- 
bery’s ‘‘ Ripon.” Then came a little set of architectural designs by pupils 
of the London County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, who work 
with independent sincerity. No other school has done half so much for 
posters. My friend made a note of three names, Howard Spear, F. W. Far- 
leigh, and F. P. Restall.1 Then we opened a roll of large prints, mainly 
by Fred Taylor, but with Spradbery’s “ Abbotsford,’ Louis Whirter’s 
*‘ Edinburgh,” and “‘ The Royal Border Bridge ” by Brangwyn. 

““We owe a great deal to the Underground and the London and 
North-Eastern Railway,” I said, “and architecture appears among the 
R.A. designs for the London, Midland and Scottish Railway. I have photo- 
graphs of George Henry’s ‘ Edinburgh,’ and Arnesby Brown’s ‘ Nottingham 
Castle,’ of David Murray’s ‘ Conway Castle,’ and the ‘ Warwick Castle ’ 
by Adrian Stokes. There’s a foreground of village houses in Campbell 
Taylor’s ‘ Peak District,’ whose lofty background is very fine. What do 
you think of it all? Have you modified your views? Is architecture at 
all popular, or likely te be popular ? ”’ 


1 Some good posters by girl students have been published. I note Miss M. Haythorne’s 
“Theatres” and “‘ Museums,” Miss M. Jackson’s “ Zoo” and ‘“‘ Hampstead Heath,” Miss 
D. Bedford’s “‘ Parks,” Miss Hammond’s “ Borstall Woods,” Miss Jephson’s ‘‘ Borough,” 
and Miss M. Klein’s “‘ Christmas Party.” 
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My friend shook his head. ‘‘ Not its greatest productions, for they’ 
need as much study as classical books and pictures. Besides, why should 
we expect an industrialized people to be artistic as a people? Its choice 
of posters can be improved, but we can’t expect it to be less varied in good 
and bad qualities than its choice of novels, plays, films, revues, and 
bungling politicians. In press drawings, I’ve admired very much the 
rapidly sketched great architecture which Brangwyn has done for Stephen- 
son’s Furniture Cream. I’ve noticed, too, an .interesting sketch of the 
Long Gallery at Rufford Abbey, done by C. Clark for John Haig’s Whisky. 
No doubt work of this really serious kind stands out well among the 
banalities of press advertisements. Still, we mustn’t expect overmuch, 
and I can’t help believing that advocates of improvement have more to 
fear from the Czars of criticism than from people’s likes and dislikes. What 
a spate of carping words they poured over Byron a few months ago! How 
eagerly they earned guineas merely by regretting that Byron wrote as Byron, 
instead of being some one else! If advertising is to be improved all along 
the line, four things appear to be necessary. Advertisers must work 
together discussing their plans without envy or rivalry, and must carry 
out complemental parts of big schemes. Designers must meet frequently 
to review their aims, methods, and prospects ; and there should be delegate 
meetings between them and their clients. And much might be done by 
the State—yes, by the State, surely—to encourage good advertisers. For 
instance, our industrial age has no special honours to confer on its improvers. 
Why? Doesn’t it need a great Order of its own, the Order of Industrial 
Welfare, with its Dames, Knights, Commanders, and with a limited 
number of honours to be granted every year for the best work done in 
different kinds of reform? Advertising would be one kind, cottages and 
villas another, and so forth. A K.I.W., or Knight of Industrial Welfare, 
would have a title worth winning. If several artists, and several advertisers 
also, received this title because of their fine posters, we should buck up 
every one of us! And the public—in this year of Wembley—would be 
greatly interested... .” 
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CHAPTER VI 
FIGURE SUBJECTS--AND FINALE 


I 


THE last rolls of posters in my selection contain figure subjects, and 
I have many notes on the waste of money caused by a misuse of human 
figures. On this score a brisk fight goes on between the reformers and 
those advertisers who like unsigned posters of a sweetly pretty photographic 
sort, sometimes crowded with superfluous large details, such as chocolate 
tins, packets of soap, ornate bottles, and other oddments. These prints 
often sprawl over a very large number of square feet, occupying far too 
much space on the hoardings, but if the people like them and pay for their 
production, what are we to say? Bad posters can succeed as advertise- 
ments, just as ill-written fiction succeeds commercially when it has a brisk 
sale. According to Mr. Clement Shorter, no more than thirty thousand 
persons in our country are willing to buy well-written novels. Thirty 
thousand in forty-five millions of people! Reformers of advertising will 
need a very elastic patience. To win slowly more and more space on 
street hoardings is the only thing that they can do. 

They should welcome all opponents of the photographic and milksop 
posters. There is a print, for instance, composed by Walter Lambert, 
that advertises Stower’s Home-Made Lemon Squash. It represents two 
children seated face to face on the brim of an immense table glass, and 
laughing before they begin to suck the liquid through straws. ‘This conceit 
would not be accepted as good by Alice in Wonderland, but its workman- 
ship is better than the photographic posters, with their coaxing, dandling, 
niminy-piminy sweetness. 

Another print shows how Johnnie Walker finds his only rival by looking 
at himself in a mirror. It has too much realism, but it is a serious piece 
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of work and effective. Its designer is famous everywhere as a cartoonist 
in Punch... In May of this year a poster by Barribal, with a Franco- 
American style, advertised Gilbert Frankau’s new serial, Life—and Erica, 
for the Daily Mail. Mr. Frankau studies advertisement, and his chosen 
artist has given us a heroine who does not belong to the pedigree of beauty 
approved by British billposters. She looks unfit either to feed on rosebuds 
or to bathe limply in melted pomades; and a beginning of naughtiness 
in her face promises vivid chapters and a climax. Yet the sales of the 
Daily Mail have gone up! 

If manufacturers of magical nourishment for transparent skins advertised 
a new Becky Sharp from time to time, they would find, probably, that the 
dreamy, idyllic tenderness in to-day’s life is easy to defeat. 

Among my figure posters are two affiches designed and printed in Paris 
by a famous French artist, Jean d’Ylen. ‘They advertise George G. 
Sandeman’s Port. And there is a poster by Cappiello among the prints 
that advertise Eno’s Fruit Salts. 

Only a few French posters have been put up on British hoardings, and 
French advertisers have been equally cold towards British designers. Yet 
nations have much to learn from one another by studying their differing 
attitudes towards posters. When they have enough common sense to 
keep away from thieving imitation, they can weigh and measure their 
distinguishing qualities, good and bad, while picking up useful hints that 
will enable them to vary their methods and to extend their choice of subjects. 
This comparative study is more valuable to poster designers than to other 
artists, since the decisive test of their training and ability is to be sought, 
partly in the reputation they have among critics and fellow-workers, but 
mainly in the amount of pleasure that they give to millions of people, whose 
common lives are spent very often in very mean streets and homes. To 
narrow more and more the very wide gap between art and the ordinary 
crowd is the best work that posterists can achieve, and although every 
nation has her own particular customs, prejudices, likes and dislikes, yet, 
in the main, humanity is the same everywhere. So it is well to know from 
year to year, and decade to decade, which posters are liked best (a) in small 
countries, like Belgium ; (5) in countries whose populations are nearest to 


1 I do not give his name because the poster is anonymous. 
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our own in numbers, like Italy, Germany, France; and (c) in America, 
with her 112 millions, and her immense size and vast resources. 

To learn how human nature in many lands acts and reacts under the 
stimulus of advertising, swayed here and there by varying customs, con- 
ventions, prejudices, crazes, is one big lesson in popular psychology ; and 
another is to remember that vast countries can employ sensational methods 
which become immediately harmful when they are copied by small ones. 
For example, British journalism has been harmed very much by the splash- 
page tricks which have been copied from American routines; and now 
there are many busybodies who wish to import into our tiny island the 
American advertising convention, with its increasing much ado and its 
costliness. 

No doubt the present stimulants used by publicity-seekers are losing 
their power. Press advertising cannot be granted more authority over 
editing in newspapers that are sold, and posters need careful protection 
from the laxity of too much freedom. Thus a maximum size for poster 
prints should be fixed by public authorities, and I suggest that it should 
not be larger than the biggest prints published by the Underground Rail- 
ways and the London and North-Eastern, namely, 120 in. by 80 in., or 
9,600 square inches. Changes are necessary, and many advertisers at present, 
unluckily, find it easier to copy American methods than to remodel their 
own policy. They have neither enough foresight nor enough courage to 
finance for themselves a few gratis newspapers, a daily and two weeklies. 
But they are certainly moving towards fundamental changes. The first 
modernist period of advertising in our country has culminated, and its 
successor’s character, now being formed, will depend on the quality of 
the criticism that it receives from the people’s leaders, social, political, 
artistic, and industrial. The Prince of Wales has set a fine example to 
statesmen, encouraging what is best in poster advertising, and condemning 
its misuse along roadside and railside fields. To keep the wind of just 
criticism blowing, and to collect as much guidance as we can—these are 
the most useful and necessary things. 

If the people’s chosen leaders become frank critics of press advertising, 
newspapers will be obliged to quote from their speeches. Reformers, 
meantime, must continue to do their best, hoping always that a big public 
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discussion will draw adequate attention to the sociology of advertising. They 
have reason to be very glad that our present Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, being devoted to Art, finds time, in a life full of overstrain, 
to show publicly that he and his political party intend to be alert and wide- 
awake towards the necessary good citizenship which is fostered by esthetic 
and intellectual gifts and studies. At present he has not spoken on the 
social aspects and ethics of advertising. Let us hope that he will speak about 
their present needs ! 


II 


In this chapter, then, let us consider some general matters, connecting 
each of them with some figure posters, which are the most popular subjects 
in all countries where trade is enterprising. No prints without figures, 
such as pure landscapes, have at present, I regret to say, an equally strong 
appeal to ordinary men and women. If mankind thought less and less 
of itself, and more and more of external nature, the human tragedy might 
be freed from a great deal of blundering caused by self-worship. But the 
incessant multiplication of novels proves that human nature under the 
stress and strain of industrialism becomes more, not less, enraptured with 
its own waywardness. Plainly, this fact is one which advertisers cannot 
oppose without great risk, except here and there for a special purpose. 
The bulk of their posters and press drawings must be figure subjects ; 
hence they need what novelists always try to get—-more and more variety 
and idiosyncrasy. 

Hints on these qualities in advertising can be collected with ease from 
foreign work and its changes. French designs are particularly useful for 
several reasons. It was in France that the modernist period began, with 
the genius of Chéret as pioneer, and our Victorian posters were aided greatly 
by the example of Chéret and his fellow-workers, such as Eugene Grasset, 
Steinlen, De Feure, Foache, Bouisset, Forain, the Franco-Moravian Mucha, 
and a score of other able workers. Mucha, a charming artist, delicately 
decorative but never pretty-pretty, made one poster to advertise the 
Waverley Cycles, another to celebrate in England Nestlé’s Jubilee, and 
his ‘‘ Gismonda”’ also was posted in London.' But French influence 
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as a rule was imported to England, not in French posters, but in ideas 
annexed by British designers. Dudley Hardy’s “A Gaiety Girl,” for 
example, was a heavier-handed Chéret poster, inspired by such prints as 
“La Loie Fuller’ and the dancing girl with clowns and a pantaloon. A 
draughtsman of masterly skill, with a verve unrivalled, Chéret produced 
somewhat more than four hundred posters, gathering ideas from the frolics 
of life and from the smiles of happy women and children. A certain levity 
from the demimonde is present here and there in his prints, just enough 
of it to make his art fully Parisian. He remains an inspiration in the history 
of advertising, not deep in knowledge of human character, but light-hearted 
and generous. Chéret’s influence has lasted among French artists, for 
Jean d’Ylen, with all his individuality, belongs to the school of Chéret ; 
a school which British posterists have studied, but not with enough analysis. 

Jean d’Ylen is the composer of all the many striking posters published 
by the Vercasson establishments ; but his art has done a great deal of good 
for some other clients also, including Waterman’s Fountain Pens, Lyra 
Cigarettes, Spa Monopole Waters, Goodrich Tyres, Shell Oils, Charleston 
Rum, Lorraine and Dietrich Motor-Cars, and Sandeman’s Port. D’Ylen 
prefers dark backgrounds to white or light ones, finding that they enable 
his brilliant schemes of colour to tell most effectively on most hoardings. 
No doubt they have authority enough, wherever they are placed, to cry 
“Halt!” to all observant passers-by. Not even the worst hoardings 
overcome the union of art and advertising in his posters. His favourite 
pigments are white, red, yellow, orange, blue, black, and brown. From 
the Vercasson management he has accepted the principle of direct salesman- 
ship, a principle long overdone, but d’Ylen, in his efforts to evade the 
imbecility of point-blank cadging, shows an astonishing amount of inven- 
tion, together with French verve, lightness, levity, mockery, and abandon. 
Every one of our distillers and brewers should study what he has done for 
the Vercasson management. Some of his posters are as free from the 
law of gravitation as were many ceiling decorations of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He has girls in white flowing draperies who are 
carried up in the air by their thoughts of liqueurs and wines. There are 
two of them in each of several posters, and they carry laughingly gay bottles 
and ripe fruit as explanation of their exalted airiness. But there is nothing 
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unsubstantial in their bodies. Unlike some British milkmaid posters, they 
have as much human health in them as Rubens put into cupids and 
seraphim. . 

Has it ever been easy to find in British posters a pretty girl fit to live 
in bad weather? Victorian artists tried to create several, but even those 
who came nearest to success were outdistanced by Grasset, Gervais, 
Steinlen, and by several other foreigners. At the very moment when we 
were teaching the Continental nations to become our rivals in vigorous 
games and sports, we allowed our pupils in athletics to defeat us in a manly 
attitude towards many qualities of art. There were posterists in France 
whose men were more manly, whose women were more womanly, and 
whose pretty girls did not seem to be made of strawberries and cream. 
Nicholson and Pryde rebelled against tameness and an excess of sweetness, 
and Gordon Craig, in a jolly little poster for ‘‘ The Dome,” a poster called 
“Rosie and Robin,” followed the Beggarstaffs’ example. Hassall, too, 
like Dudley Hardy, was a rebel, but most of our designers admitted frankly 
that they remained inferior to the French, and to some other foreigners 
also. Thus W. S. Rogers, writing in 1901, complained that art-education 
among poster designers on the Continent, particularly in Paris, was higher 
than in this country, so that “ British poster art, in spite of the improve- 
ment that has come about in the last decade, is a long way behind that of 
many Continental countries... .” 

Rogers noted also, regretfully, that one good example set by French 
artists had had no influence at all over British designers. Generally, 
French posterists had a sound knowledge of lithography, so they drew their 
designs on the stone, giving to the lithographed sheet at first-hand their 
own qualities of touch and feeling. Lautrec, Steinlen, Chéret, Willette, 
Mucha, and many others followed this practice, unlike their confréres in 
England.’ 

Is this true also of present-day French designers? Not always, we 
are told; but there are qualities in Jean d’Ylen’s two posters for Messrs. 


1 We are more fortunate to-day, for some of our leaders are at ease when they draw on 
stone. Thus Frank Newbould lithographed this year his powerfully simple design, ‘“Scar- 
borough North Bay,” and Fred Taylor’s beautiful new poster, ‘“‘Antwerp Cathedral,” is another 
original lithograph, very peaceful in quiet and pale tints, but with a dignity and charm that 
“carry ”’ well. 
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Sandeman that are autolithographic. The drawing has an assured move- 
ment of line that is masterly and spontaneous. One poster—the print- 
surface measures 55 in. high by 354 in. wide—has a rough colour scheme of 
scarlet, yellow, and black. An old vintner, having got inside a huge red 
barrel, sits down on the rim, withdraws his right leg, and holds out at arm’s 
length a well-drawn bottle of port. His stockings and his shirt are yellow, 
his cap is red, and his breeches a tint composed of red and yellow and black. 
Six black hoops—put in with a bold and sure sweep—encircle the red 
barrel, and a trellised background gradates through black into reddish bars 
and brownish spaces between the bars. There is a black title border 
84 in. deep. The name “‘ Sandeman’s” runs across it in yellow letters 
4% in. high, and below, centred, is the word “ Port,” printed in letters 
2}4in. high. The larger lettering is too big to be in scale with the design. 

Students of posters are often disheartened by this blunder of aggressive 
lettering. One bad example of it appeared in a beautiful poster by the 
late C. A. Shepperson, upon which the advertisement “ Oxo ”’ was printed 
in ugly and assertive type near to the head of a slim little girl. As 
Shepperson, with his boys and girls, was attractive alike to artists and the 
public, advertisers should have been glad to give up beating their big drums 
when his genius was helping them. Shepperson’s girls are being imitated, 
but ineffectually. . 

Tyrannous lettering, of course, is most harmful on posters whose vigour 
is high-bred. Jean d’Ylen’s posters are not high-bred; they have a 
plebeian strength with a good deal of “devil” in them; yet they are 
weakened when an advertiser regards his name as more important than their 
design. 

A study of his prints would be useful, or should be, to those brewers 
and distillers who make use of ideas apparently suggested by their office 
boys, such as flying bottles, or bottles that tower above the houses in a 
market-place. D’Ylen, too, is a master of technique. He is not such 
a cheery, light, vivacious actor as Chéret, his forerunner and model, but 
since he works as d’Ylen, he must be allowed to have his own character 
and style. 

The second poster from his quick and shrewd hand on our hoardings, 
called “‘ The Pride of Portugal,”’ is very much larger than the other, its 
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print surface measuring 96 in. high by 72 in. wide. In addition, there is a title 
border, 212 in., with yellow and black lettering. "The name ‘‘ Sandeman’s,” 
printed in type nearly 10 in. high, is too assertive to be in proportion with 
the girl’s face and hands. It overweighs a very big print, dwarfing the 
semi-circle of port bottles, every one of which is labelled twice with the 
name ‘‘ Sandeman.” Note also the price of the wine. It is pasted in a 
slip of paper upon the black background, an afterthought of trade, and is 
out of place, like a spot of ink on a page of a new book. Further, the words 
‘From 5/— per Bottle ”’ do not help us much, for they give only indefinite 
information, and if they must be put in, the proper place for them is the 
title border. D’Ylen’s bottles, again, are 184 in. high; he has found an 
original use for their advertising, so we cannot say that he, in a poster of 
direct salesmanship, forgot his client’s trade interests. Look, then, at the 
illustration, and you will see the harm done by the present title border. 

The girl herself, with her brilliantly red-fringed gown, and grey straw 
hat, her challenging face and impudent arm and hand, is a vivid study 
from life, yet not too pictorial to be right in a strong poster. I saw her for 
the first time in Charing Cross Station, across a platform and two lines of 
rails. ‘“‘ That can’t be an English poster,” I thought. “ It looks cheeky 
with art-student life in Paris.” When I drew as near to it as the railway 
lines would permit, this first impression was confirmed. And all at once 
I began to think of a legal action brought against this invading wanton by 
the Palmolive golf-angel, who has come to us in niminy-piminy routine, 
from some unsubstantial fairy place where ‘‘ The Pride of Portugal’ would 
fall asleep and die. 

Jean d’Ylen’s hussy, like her rival in the full-length figure by Barribal, 
is to our poster heroines what ‘Tom Jones was to those fondled little boys 
of early Victorian fiction who died into sweet epitaphs during their early 
teens. Several posters of to-day invite us to have faith in angelic maid- 
servants, so tenderly in love with their employer’s cocoa, cosmetics, or soaps 
from Utopia, and so far away from current naughtiness, that even a compul- 
sive vote by the House of Commons would not compel them to strike for 
an increase of wages, or give notice for any cause whatever. Men of trade 
show an ingenuous courage when they put their industrial hearts into these 
posters. Is their choice approved by their wives, daughters, cousins, and 
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aunts? And is it really as popular as the publicity world believes? If so, 
it invites many rude contrasts. Jean d’Ylen’s flashing model is one, and 
Barribal’s ‘‘ Erica’ is another. Let us ask for many more. 

We cannot say that the types of female beauty now being advertised 
in the Press by the management of Pears’ Soap do much to convince the 
world that artists are the best judges, or that a commission to produce a 








\ 


~~ 


Drawn by Edmund Dulac for Messrs. Pears. 


beautiful face in art is the best way of obtaining one. But there is character 
in some of the types, particularly in Dulac’s. Is there nothing to be learnt 
from the fact that Homer gives us no description of Helen’s beauty? 
Whenever a portrait painter achieves a type of youthful beauty, his art grows 
into it he knows not how. ‘To commission such a rare success, a thing of 
inspiration, seems as foolish as to ask a poet to rival Shelley’s “‘ Skylark.’ 
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Advertisers who are fondlingly devoted to seraphic servant-girls could 
learn much that is invaluable from Rembrandt, who perceives in the worn 
old age of women a beauty of pathos that moves him more than the beauty 
of youth. I can find no great example of real pathos in a poster. Despair 
and mourning are present in several war-posters by Brangwyn, but not 
inspired pathos... There is a sincere attempt to reach pathos in 
E. Gabain’s “ Art of Travel,” where slumland children yearn for the fair 
and fresh country, the country that is Old England. 


Ill 


Returning to French posters and their influence, | remember a line 
of idiosyncratic artists, observers, and discoverers of human types. ‘To-day 
Paris has Dransy, for example, and years ago, during the first period of 
her posters, she gave a hearty welcome to Lautrec, Steinlen, Guillaume, 
Ibels (whose sympathies were always with labour, Pouvrier), Griin (who 
ridiculed the Parisian gendarme), and the raw, vigorous, and eccentric 
Jossot, a master of his own moods. These individualists, and many others, 
have found in French life and character a great deal more than our own 
men have gained from daily observation. French traders, it is true, have 
given their artists a freer hand as a rule, and public opinion in Paris has 
had no home for any sort of Mrs. Grundy. Even nude female figures 
have been allowed in posters, as in several by Gervais and P. Berthon. 
But when we have made ample allowance for these matters, we must own 
that our posters have lagged behind that active feeling for character- 
sketching which has achieved so much creation in British novels. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that a County Councillor 
in a certain district thought it worth while to protest against two posters, 
designed by students in an art school, declaring that they were base-minded. 
I know these posters well, and if either of them has evil in it, newspapers 
and novels should be suppressed by Act of Parliament. There is a type 
of British mind that wants human nature to be primly effete. 

A famous Belgian painter, long since dead, Jean Portaels, said to me 


1] refer to Brangwyn’s ‘‘A Solitary Prisoner,” and to the posters designed for 
L’Orphelinat des Armées. 
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in my boyhood: ‘‘ London is marvellous as a studio for artists. Every 
face one sees there has character, a marked individuality. I saw types 
everywhere in flesh and blood, but I did not find them at your Royal 
Academy, nor in any other exhibition, except in a few portraits.” 

It is just this appreciation of types that I long to see as common in our 
posters as it is in the history of English cartooning and caricature. ‘To-day, 
beyond all doubt, we have a larger number of gifted artists than ever before 
in our history. How are they to benefit their country ? To look back upon 
the last forty years is to remember with grief that neither British statesmen 
nor British masters of industry have known how to employ the immense 
amount of artistic ability which Great Britain has offered to them after a 
training in her art schools. Ifa dozen advertisers gave a roving commission 
to some carefully chosen artists, asking them to pick up types of British 
character, poster and press advertising would be improved greatly and 
variously. Between 1750 and about 1850, bookseller-publishers gave such 
roving commissions in the service of topography, helping many a young 
genius, like Girtin and Turner. E. A. Cox, whose posters on London 
characters are well known, would find jolly good types among the North 
Sea fisherfolk, or among the Welsh peasantry, or underground among 
colliers. ‘The London and North-Eastern has begun to show us the work 
of a rugged individualist, Steven Spurrier, who has mastered the poster 
methods, and who needs but enough encouragement to find himself com- 
pletely. I have chosen for illustration his Northumberland fishwife, 
an uncompromising study, with a walk that lumbers. In another poster, 
that advertises the Hull-Rotterdam route to the Continent, Mr. Spurrier 
finds a subject among Dutch sailors, and sets me thinking of Nico 
Yungmann, who made a name some twenty-five years ago ; but his fishwife 
is better. J. S. Hicks is another posterist who has character, grip, and 
muscle. His poster this year for the Royal Tournament at Olympia— 
an old-time Jack Tar in the act of charging, cutlass in hand—is handled 
with knowledge. 

There is a strong feeling for character and synthesis in the posters 
designed by Aubrey Hammond, whose future will be very interesting to 
watch. 

Then there is Andrew Johnson, who has a virile touch in figure 
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subjects as well asin landscapes. Let me note some semi-silhouettes designed 
by him for Hudson’s Soap ; one represents a great early cricketer, of the 
eighteen-forties, Fuller Pilch, who was in his prime when George Parr 
and John Wisden were beginners. ‘The design was cut into linoleum, 
and then a line block was made from a proof off the linocut. Messrs. 
Hudson are issuing a series of linocuts on subjects chosen from the middle 
of the last century, as it was in 1844 that Hudson’s work began. This 
series of drawings, and another on the Romance of Industry, that advertises 
Sunlight Soap, mark an improvement in press publicity, like the work done 
by Wallcousins for the Tootal Cotton Fabrics. 

Years ago several artists made a few character cartoons for Messrs. 
Selfridge. Will W. Lendon was one, S. E. Scott another, and Howard 
Van Dusen a third. FF. Gardner also has shown an eye for character- 
finding, and I choose from his work a poster that symbolizes the Youth 
of Canadian Labour. But real character studies appear only now and 
then on the hoardings. Even the kit-cat portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
by S. E. Scott, which advertises Wills’ Gold Flake Cigarettes, though 
effective wherever I have seen it, would be much better if it were drawn 
with a squarer touch. Still, we must not be impatient ; our national liking 
for casualness creeps into progress after long hesitation. 

Many reformers hope that much good will be done to public opinion 
by the advisory Committee of Art, and millions of people believe that 
Wembley will be the beginning of a new and much better time, inspired 
by persistent and wise initiation. A brave expectation! Hitherto great 
exhibitions have been woefully disenchanting in their after-effects. The 
first ones were welcomed dithyrambically as universal peacemakers. Pre- 
served milk and honey would flow from them for ever into the world’s 
beautiful commercial statesmanship. Gunpowder would never explode 
if men put their hearts and souls into the haphazard enjoyment of growing 
slums around thriving industries. Even the Crystal Palace raised so many 
hopes about peace and goodwill, forever blessed by high prices and a roaring 
trade, that several poets were sent off suddenly to the seaside by practical 
wives who know how men of trade squabbled. If you have never read 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, and other idyllic dreamers, on the blessings to be let 
loose by the first great exhibitions, let me advise you to pass a few evenings 
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with their writings.'. Then, I believe, you will not expect overmuch from 
Wembley. Its effects may vanish rapidly like those of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee, which for a brief time stirred the whole Empire through 
and through. Besides, Progress has come invariably from a few leaders, 
not from immense fairs, or splendid pageants, or historical exhibitions. 

In all that concerns advertising, Wembley made a bad start, raising 
twice a big noise, or hue and cry, against its policy ; and we cannot say 
with truth that its posters are great enough to kindle hope and aspiration 
in those among the brave and youthful who are imaginative. With the 
whole Empire and her far-scattered history to collect ideas from, how 
inadequate is the range of mingled fact and thought and romance in these 
Wembley posters! E. A. Cox’s Brangwynesque design, showing a visit 
paid by Queen Elizabeth to a line-of-battle ship, is interesting, but not a 
surprise. There is good work in R. T. Cooper’s “‘ Glorious Company 
of the Flower of Men,” two frieze-like designs placed horizontally on a 
poster and showing a good span of history from the sixteenth century to 
the Great War. ‘The Exhibition itself supplies material for an interestingly 
big design by Miss Beard, and for a large and strong poster by Frank 
Newbould; and the print after S. E. Scott—a half-length portrait pre- 
sumably of Drake—has a good deal of grip and power. It carries itself 
well, and, like Mr. Scott’s Raleigh, adds a welcome touch of novelty to our 
street hoardings. 

Wembley in its posters might have appreciated generously the fact 
that trade and commerce are the most continuous of gadabout adventurers. 
A series of posters for the greatest of all exhibitions needed inspiration 
from a hearty, thoughtful, generous plan, and surely not less than a hundred 
different prints, full of history, should have found a fitting place in its 
amplitude. 

Many sets of small posters for children to collect would have been very 
useful to that pioneering publicity which endeavours to make the British 
dominions a common homeland for all who think with knowledge and 
imagination. 

1 See, for instance, Digby Wyatt’s “‘ Reports to the British Government on the Arts of 


Decoration at the International Exhibition at Paris, a.p. 1867 ’—a peacemaker that heralded 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
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Street-bred generations go away from that indomitable old temper 
which sailed off in tiny, ill-smelling ships towards wonderful hardships 
of cold, and of heat, and of dangerous colonizing. They adapt themselves 
to the overcrowding produced by industrial stress and strain, and become 
unfit for lonely pioneering in risky climates. Hence the British Dominions 
complain that new-comers from England wish to find work in towns, 
preferring cinemas to the bush. None can suppose that the British 
people of to-day could do what their ancestors did as rough and intrepid 
pioneers, unaided by any sort of steam-driven machine. And they have 
still to prove that they can hold a marvellous inheritance. Wembley more 
than anything else is a reminder of the fact that the dead who produced and 
bequeathed wonderful things remain superior to their legatees. Here is 
a lesson worth teaching to children. Yet only a few British children here 
and there have been taught to know what life used to be, and what it is now, 
in their country’s oversea Dominions and Colonies. Many hundreds of 
thousands of youngsters will visit Wembley. Advertising could have 
given to each sets of small poster prints as useful as the best “ school 
pictures,” good enough to be framed, and done by artists in different parts 
of the Empire. 


IV 


The figure illustrations chosen for this book give some useful hints. 
Mr. F. Ernest Jackson makes a study of character inside a theatre, for 
instance, and G. S. Rees, working also for Mr. Frank Pick, takes us away 
from simpering prettiness in a poster to advertise shopping. Spencer 
Pryse, whose method is one of sketching, is at his best in a poster of black- 
berry gatherers, who are always persons to be envied. ‘Two pastimes rest 
a tired mind more than any others—looking for blackberries and peering 
into birds’ nests. These items of enjoyment in Peter Panism should be 
recommended by all of the specialists in Harley Street; and if Welbeck 
Street wrote against them in the Lancet, prompted by jealousy, who’d 
care? Walter West, as a contrast to his team of farm horses moving along 
the brow of a hill, shows that the hoardings are not unfit for a heroine of 
romance, Queen Guinevere. This hint is a good one. I should like to see 











POSTER FOR CHILDREN. Designed dy G. M. REES, and printed 
by Waterlow & Sons Lid., Lith. London, Dunstable & Watford. 
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on our hoardings the whole of Shakespeare’s women, preferably in kit-cat 
posters, which, as a rule, attract and hold more attention than full-lengths. 

This fact I have seen illustrated several times during recent months. 
Once the Raleigh kit-cat, by Septimus E. Scott, happened to be placed on 
the same hoarding with two full-lengths in old-time costumes, both of 
them large prints handled simply and strongly, yet the kit-cat won an 
easy victory over them. One defeated full-length was the sportsman in 
blue and buff, a hale and cheery figure, by an able lithographic artist, George 
Simpson, that advertises Macdonald and Muir’s Highland Queen Whisky ; 
while the other was Lawson Wood’s Drummer Boy of the eighteenth 
century, published by James Robertson and Sons to advertise their Golden 
Shred Preserves, which are ‘“‘ hard to beat,’’ as drums were in battles at 
close quarters. The Drummer is drawn with high-spirited enjoyment, 
and the lithography is firm, strong, and telling as a decorative print. 
Mr. Wood’s attempt in the boy’s face to make use of open-air colour and 
modelling, and yet keep within the limits of poster decoration, is note- 
worthy and entertaining, whether carried a little too far or not. 

But why, oh why, was this really serious piece of work greatly harmed 
by covering the drum with advertising? What indiscretion could have 
been worse in the art of advertising? It is to this art what painting the 
body with woad is to good tailoring and dressmaking. 

Every attempt in a poster to do too much is certain to harm its concen- 
tration of appeal. 

Years ago, when bicycles were to pushful industry what motor-cars 
are now, a booming fashion destined to last for ever, poster designers fought 
many a battle over these matters, for every manufacturer wanted a whole- 
length portrait of a machine, together with enough information to fill a 
leaflet. Oh, the sufferings of those designers! One of them, W.S. Rogers, 
sighs to us from the year Igor: 


‘““. .. There should be no attempt to convey the advertiser’s story in 

more detail than the occasion demands. For example, there is no reason 

why a poster for cycles should be a whole machine with fittings complete. 

The public does not go to a poster to ascertain what pattern mud-guard 

So-and-So’s bicycles have. A handle-bar is sufficient to identify the 

poster with cycles, as in the admirable design of Mucha’s for the Waverley 
M 
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Cycles. . . . The use of appropriate symbolism will often effect more 
than a literal statement of the advertiser’s claim. . . .” 


When indirect advertising displaces the point-blank varieties ; that is, 
when the public is invited, not to buy something, but to remember a fine 
poster and its publisher, other difficulties arise in the use of lettering. ‘Take 
the new prints by means of which the London and North-Eastern has set 
the people thinking of summer holidays. The words “ Published by the 
London and North-Eastern Railway ” are printed in very modest letters, 
which I should like to see in bigger type. This applies also to some of 
the new posters issued by the London Underground. 

In Reginald Frampton’s free and spacious landscape the bottom border 
is narrow, and the poster’s title—“‘ The Open Road ’’—is centred, leaving 
space enough for the Underground’s badge on the left, and on the right a 
badge for the printers, Eyre and Spottiswoode. At present these side 
spaces are empty, and a badge in each would not overburden the border. 
Also, I think, printers would be much encouraged if an acknowledgment 
of their work were schemed unobtrusively into all title borders. 

There is no border to my print of Cayley Robinson’s lovely composition 
‘‘Summer: a Day in the Country,” that lifts the designing of posters 
into high decorative art, with a serene and demure nobleness that one never 
expected to find on a hoarding. 

This print, and Mr. Connard’s “ Spring on Wimbledon Common,” 
conceived in the manner of a French tapestry, need special hoardings that 
would frame them well. ‘They are too distinguished to be jostled by indus- 
trial pedlars. This applies also, of course, to every poster that carries us 
into art from vulgar and noisy salesmanship. 

Although the present movement of reform is only some thirteen years old, 
and although it was harmed rather than aided by the War, yet much good 
and varied work could be collected from its posters and press drawings to 
form this year at the Royal Academy a winter exhibition that would be very 
attractive, and also very useful. 

To some of the most notable artists in this reform of advertising, as to 
Frank Brangwyn, W. L. Wyllie, John Hassall, and Fred Taylor, we owe a 
particular debt of gratitude, because they have been long in the fray ; and 
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let us hope that it will be their lot to work more and more in good 
company. 

During the present year more than twenty artists of note have joined the 
pioneering leaders, thanks to three railway companies. On this note of 
hope I end this little book, after striving with impartial care to be frank 


and just towards a very important subject in the general citizenship of 
our times. 
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“ EvENING, Bruets.” Drawn by Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 





Drawn by the late Claude Shepperson for Kodak, Ltd. 





WHERE IT IS NEVER DULL 


Spend your Afternoons at a Matinee or in 
the warm comfort of the West-End Stores. 


Spend your Evenings at the Theatre 
or the Cinema, or at a Restaurant 
where there is Dancing. London 
is a cheerful place on dull days. 


FROM ST. PANCRAS 


“The Brighter Way” to 
Brighter London is by 
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POSTER. “PICCADILLY, 1924.” Designed by F. P. 
RESTALL, and printed by Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., London. 
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APPENDIX 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN ADVERTISING: A SELECTION OF 
ARTISTS AND THEIR PRINCIPAL CLIENTS. ALPHABETICAL LISTS 


I 


NiInetTy-T wo DESIGNERS WHO HAVE WORKED FOR THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS, 
LONDON 


I913—1924 

. Arts, E. Six Nature Studies. 

. ARMFIELD, Maxwe.i. “A Basket of Flowers.” ‘‘ Kew Gardens—a Cockatoo 
among Flowers,” 1915. 

. ARNOLD, C. Sketch of a Regatta. 

. ATWELL, N.L. ‘‘ Hullo! Did you come by Underground ? ” 

. Austin, H. ‘“ Arcady.” 

Baker, C. H. Cotuins. A large Landscape with farming life. 

. BARRACLOUGH, C. “ Kensington Gardens, 1923,” and ‘“‘ Outside the Zoo, 1923.” 

. Batty, G., 1921. ‘‘ Clown, Pantaloon, and Columbine.” 

. Bearp, Miss F. ‘“ A Frieze of Passengers.” ‘“‘ Barbar’s Durbar Sports in 1528”: 
adapted from a Drawing by Madha, of the Mogul School. ‘A Fiery Serpent ”’ : 
adapted from a modern Japanese Vase in cloisonné enamel. 1921. 

10. BECKER, H. ‘‘ Harvest Time.” 

11. Buunt, A. “ Hampton Court.” 

12. BONNETT, Miss. Wet Weather Poster. 

13. BRANGWYN, FRANK, R.A. War Posters: ‘‘ The Only Road for an Englishman,” 

and ‘‘ Your Country Awaits You.” ‘‘ Wapping Riverside.” 

14. BREANSKI, A. DE. “ Richmond.” ‘“ Twickenham.” ‘ Kew Gardens.” 

15. BROWN, Grecory. ‘“ Hadley Woods in 1916.” “St. Albans, 1916.” 1917, an 
illustrated pamphlet on “‘ The Trees of London and the Countryside,” with a 
cover design of great Hornbeams in Epping Forest. “Epping Forest.” 
“Winchmore Hill.” ‘‘ Caterham, 1920,” and ‘‘ Leatherhead, 1920.” ‘‘ Near 
Dorking, 1922.” ‘“ Boxhill.” ‘‘ Hatfield.” A Poster for Christmas. 
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“Ascot,” “ Ashridge,” “‘ Betchworth,” and “ Zoo Aquarium.” The earlier 
work included three Safety-First Posters, all of them 16 sheets (120 in. by 
80 in.). 

CLAUSEN, GEORGE, R.A. “ The Village at Home.” 

Coates, GeorGE. ‘‘ Great Hall at Hampton Court.” 

CONNARD, PuHILip, A.R.A. “ Spring on Wimbledon Common.” 1924. 


Cooper, AusTIN. ‘‘ London Museum: Victorian Costume Piece.” ‘‘ Edgware, 
1923.” “‘ Hadley Woods, Barnet, 1923,” and ‘“‘ Christmas Shopping, 1923.” 
“It is Cooler down Below,” 1924. 


CoPLey, JOHN, 1921. ‘“‘ Procession in St. Albans Cathedral.” 


CownHaM, Miss H. ‘“‘ Hampstead Heath.” ‘‘'Toddlers catching Tiddlers in the 
Serpentine.” ‘‘ Children sailing Boats in Kensington Gardens.” 


Cox,E. A. ‘A Surrey Shepherd, 1924,” and a dozen studies of London Characters, 
1920: ‘‘ Flower Seller, Piccadilly Circus,” ‘‘’Bus Conductor,” ‘‘ Covent 
Garden Porter,” ‘f Fish Porter,” “‘ The Newsboy,” “‘ The Park Keeper,” “ The 
Race Goer,” ‘The Yokel,” ‘‘ The Waterman,” ‘Petticoat Lane,” ‘“ The 
Coster,” and “‘ At Hampton Court.” 


CroMBIE, C. Shopping Poster. 

CuNDELL, N. L. M., 1921. “*‘ The Open Road.” 

Danvers, V. L. Some Posters of Old Streets. 

Dix, Dorotuy, 1922. ‘‘ Hop Gardens of Kent.”’ 

ELLwoop, G. M. Some Black-and-White Sketches. 

FarM_R, ALICE, 1916. ‘“‘ The Famous Field of Runnymede.” 

FAWKES, 1923. Decorative Flower Studies. 

FLORIAN (H. S. WILLIAMSON), 1922. ‘“‘ Sunset,” and “‘ The Roofs of London.” 
FRANCE, A. ‘* Richmond Park.” 

FRAMPTON, the late REGINALD. ‘“‘ The Open Road.” 


FRUIN, ALBERT E. ‘ Winter’s Eclipse by Spring.” ‘‘'The Underground as a 
Billiard Table.” Flower studies. 


GaBAIN, E., 1921. ‘“‘’The Art of Travel”: slum children looking towards the 
open country. 


GIBBINGS, R., 1922. ‘‘ Trees and Water at Wisley.” 


. GILL, MacDONALD. Decorative Maps of London. 


GRAINGER AND ANDREW JOHNSON, 1922. ‘‘ Godstone.”’ 
GREIFFENHAGEN, M., R.A. “ The Underground’s Roll of Honour.” 
HamMMonbD, AvuBREY, 1923. ‘‘ The Three Musicians.” 


Hartrick, A. S., R.W.S. ‘‘ Morris Dancers.’ ‘‘ War Workers of the Under- 
ground.” “In a London Park”: a large lithograph, 40 in. by 583 in., print 
surface. 


HassaLL, JOHN. ‘‘ No Need to ask a Policeman.” 
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43. 
. HOLDsworTH, 1922. “‘ A Toy Farm.” 
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55. 
. MiTcHEson, YorK. Black-and-White Sketches. 
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59- 
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61. 
62. 
63. 
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Herrick, F. C. ‘A Wide Prospect.” ‘‘ Hares in Springtime.” A series of 
Classical silhouettes: ‘‘ Mercury,” “ Apollo,” ‘‘ Diana,” and “ Hercules.” A 
series of Omnibus Terminal Posters, in which an attempt is made—it cannot 
justly be approved—to unite poster decoration partly with statistics, and 
partly with insetted reproductions from photographs. 


HILi, L. RAvEN. Recruiting Poster: ‘‘ Watchers of the Sea.” 


Hutcuines, H. ‘ Tower of London.” 
HutcuHincs, RutH M. ‘“ Springtime on the Downs, 1922.” 
JACKSON, F. Ernest. ‘‘ The Evening Star,” and “ Inside a Theatre.” 


KauFFErR, E. McKnicut. ‘‘ Oxhey Woods, 1915.” “‘ The Heaths, Surrey, 1916.” 
“ Godstone, 1916.” “‘ The North Downs, 1916.” ‘‘ Flowers of the River- 
side,” “‘ Flowers of the Hills,” ‘‘ Flowers of the Surrey Uplands,” “‘ Flowers of 
the Corn,” and “ Hainault Forest,” 1915-1920. ‘‘ Windsor, 1920.” ‘“ Ye 
Fighting Cocks, St. Albans, 1920.” “‘ Royal United Service Museum, 1922.” 
““ Museum of Natural History : a Mammoth and the Dawn,” 1923. “‘ Publicity, 
1923.” “* London Museum: the Burning of Old St. Paul’s.” ‘‘ The ‘ Rocket ’ 
of Mr. Stephenson of Newcastle, 1829.” “‘ Kuan-Yin: the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.” New subjects: “‘ Winter Sales,” “‘ The Aquarium,” ‘‘ Kingston,” 
“Twickenham,” ‘‘ Uxbridge,” ‘‘ Walthamstow,” ‘‘ Hadley Wood,” “‘ Bushey 
Park,” and ‘‘ Summer Sales.” 

KNIGHT, Laura, 1921. “ Bathing,” a lithograph. 

LAWRENCE, M. ‘‘ Warm and Bright.” 

Lawson, Ker. ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” a large original lithograph 40 in. by 584 in., 
print surface. 

LEEDES, ALFRED, 1915. Examples of Speed—Silhouettes. 

Lecce, D. “ Village in the North Downs.” 

MacponaLp, V. M. Lessons in Safety-seeking for Children in Towns. 


Maypank, N.L. ‘ An Enchanted Wood.” 


Mocua, A. ‘ Crocus Time, Kew Gardens.” “‘ The Zoo and a Squirrel.” ‘‘ The 
Zoo ”—a large circular design of animals in silhouette. 


Morrow, GEorGE, 1918. “ Entering a Crowded Car.” ‘‘ Hurry Off, Please!” 
“‘ Straphanging.” ‘‘ A. B. C. Rhymes of the Underground.” 


NEVINSON, C. R. W., 1921. ‘‘ Cockney Gaiety.” ‘“‘ Walking.” “ A Picnic.” 

NEWBOULD, FRANK, 1922. ‘‘ Chestnut Time, Hampton Court.” ‘‘ Rhododendron 
Time.” ‘ Cactus, Kew Gardens.” ‘ Hops.” 

Nose, E. Animal Studies. 

PADDEN, 1921. ‘‘ Boxmoor.” 


Paine, C. ‘ Penguins.” ‘ Kingston Tram (symbol birds). 
Colours, 1922.” ‘‘ Hampton Court,” etc. 


” 


“Trooping the 
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64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 
72:3 
73: 
74: 
75: 
76. 
77: 


78. 
79: 


80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


85. 


PgarS, CHARLES, 1921. ‘‘ The Chapman Light.” “Southend.”  “ Staines.” 
“A. B. C. of the Underground.” 

PENNELL, C. ‘‘ Crown of London.” 

POORTENAAR, JAN. “‘ Master Carpenter’s Court, Hampton Court.” 

“Poy,” 1921. “‘ Critics worrying the Underground,” and “‘ Round and Round the 
Mulberry Bush.” 

Price, Nancy, 1915. ‘‘ Children at Play on Hampstead Heath.” Also a landscape. 


Prysz, G. SPENCER. Auto-Lithographs: ‘“‘ Boating,” “ Blackberry Gatherers,” 
and “ ‘The Workers’ Way.” 


Rees, G. M. ‘ Shopping: Avoid the Crowded Hours.” 

RESTALL, F. P. ‘ Piccadilly Circus.” 

RicBy, REGINALD, 1915. “ Penguins.” ‘‘ Off to the Zoo.” 

RoBINson, F. Cay.ey, A.R.A., 1924. ‘‘ Summer: a Day in the Country,” a triptych. 
ROOKE, HERBERT K., 1922. ‘‘ Burnham Beeches.” 

ROoKE, NOEL, 1922. ‘‘ Virginia Water.” 

RUTHERSTON, ALBERT DaNIEL. ‘‘ A Play for Children.” 


Sarc, Tony. “Skating, 1913.” “Flying at Hendon, 1914.” ‘“‘ Hampstead.” 
“* General Wolfe.” 
SEMOTE. “ The Zoo.” 


SHERINGHAM, GEORGE, 1924. ‘‘ Kew Gardens ” and ‘‘ Gardens at Hampton Court,” 
very delicate prints. Also ‘‘ Fish in an Aquarium.” 


Sims, CuHartes, R.A. ‘‘ The Land of Nod.” 


SMITH, Nancy. ‘“ Haymaking.” ‘ Ploughing.” ‘‘ Vegetable Growing.” ‘“‘ Shep- 
herd.” ‘“ Gathering Fruit.” ‘‘ Corn Harvest.” ‘‘ Maidenhead.” 


SPRADBERY, WALTER. ‘‘ The Homeward Way, 1914.” ‘‘ Corn Harvest, 1920.” 
** Boxhill, 1921.” ‘“‘ Ashtead, 1921.” ‘‘ Burnham Beeches, 1921.” “ Box- 
moor, 1921.” “‘ Woodford,” and “‘ Moonrise, Epping Forest, 1921.” 


Stampa, G. L., 1920. “ A Street Accident,” and “‘ A Wrong Way to board Trams.” 


TaFaNI, E.L. About a dozen floral and fruit designs, such as ‘‘ Honeysuckle, Harrow 
Weald,” “ Blackberries on Harrow Weald,” ‘‘ Apple Bloom in Kent Orchards,” 
and “‘ Plum Trees in Blossom at Ruislip.” “‘ Swans, Kew Gardens.” 


TayLor, Frep., R.I. “ Teddington Regatta, 1914.” ‘‘ Chigwell, 1914.” “‘ Silver 
Birches, Stanmore, 1914.” ‘‘ Hampton Court, 1915,” and “St. Albans 
Cathedral, 1915.” “‘ Sheep on Hampstead Heath.” A tapestry-like design of 
1916 with a quotation from Robert Bridges : 


“ Behold! the radiant Spring 
In splendour decked anew 
Down from the heaven blue 

Returns on sunlit wing.” 
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Another tapestry-like design, dated 1920, with a quotation from Robert Bridges : 


“‘ Heavy is the green of the fields, heavy the trees 
With foliage hung, drowsy the hum of bees 
In the thundrous air: the crowded scents lie low: 
Thro’ tangle of weeds the river runneth slow.” 


Other subjects: ‘In Kew Gardens.” ‘“‘ Labourers at work on the Under- 
ground, Brent Station.” ‘‘ Autumn: a Typical English Village.” ‘‘ Winter : 
the Gipsy Caravan, 1920.” ‘“‘ Newlands Corner,” and ‘“‘ The Heart of 
Empire,” 1924. 

TurNER, C. E. ‘‘ Southend.” 

Warsis BROTHERS. ‘“‘ Easter Excursions.” 

Way, the late T. R. “Southend”; also a lithograph after Whistler’s ‘“‘ Old 
Battersea Bridge.” 

Weeks, 8. T. C., 1919. ‘“‘ Choristers.” “‘ Ballet Dancers.” 

West, J. WaLTeER, R.W.S. ‘‘ Girl Gardeners at Work.” “* Harvesting.” ‘“‘ Queen 
Guinevere.” 

Witson, W.H. ‘‘ Hampstead.” 

Witney, T. C. “ Passengers of the Underground.” 


II 


THIRTY-FOUR OF THE DESIGNERS WHO HAVE WORKED FOR THE LONDON AND 
NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 


1922—1924 


1. ANRooy, A. VAN, R.I. ‘‘ Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk.” ‘‘ Norfolk Broads.” 


2. BAauMER, Lewis, R.I. ‘‘ Tennis.” 
3. BRANGWYN, FRANK, R.A. “The Royal Border Bridge,” an original lithograph 


wm 


Oo ont a 


Issued also as a 16-sheet poster (120 in. by 80 in.). ‘‘ High Level Bridge, 


Newcastle.” 

. BROWN, FREDERICK. ‘“‘ Yorkshire Dales.” 

. Brown, Grecory. ‘‘ Welwyn.” “‘ Scarborough—the Queen of Watering Places.” 
Most recent work: “ Epping Forest,” ‘‘ Winchmore Hill,” and “ Yorkshire 
Dales.” 

. Carstairs, J. L. “Ely.” ‘‘ Hunstanton.” ‘* Peterhead.” 

. CasTLeE, Tony. ‘‘ Norfolk Coast.” ‘‘ Dunfermline.” ‘‘ Sutton-on-Sea.” 

. CONNOLLY, C. M. ‘“* The River Orwell.” 

. GawTHorN, H. G. “ Harrogate.” ‘‘ Yorkshire Rivers.” ‘“‘ Saltburn by the Sea.” 


“Forth Bridge.” Also issued as a 16-sheet poster (120 in. by 80 in.). 
“Knaresborough Bridge with Boating.” ‘‘ Lowestoft.” “ Mablethorpe.” 
“Redcar.” ‘“ St. Andrews.” 
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Harpy, the late DupLEy, R.I. ‘“‘ Fisherfolk, Bridlington.” ‘“‘ Bridlington ” (50 in. 
by 40 in.). The last designs made by the artist. There is a “ Yellow Girl,” 
in the composition of the larger one, recalling the first famous design that Hardy 
employed in the service of commercial advertising. 


11. Herrick, F.C. ‘‘ Post on the L. N. E. R.!” 

12. Hiccins, R. E. “ Lowestoft.” ‘* Harrogate.” 

13. HocKNELL, Litian. “ Clacton-on-Sea: Children at Play.” 

14. JOHNSON, ANDREW. “ Fort William,” and “‘ Woodhall Spa.” 

15. KEENE, NorMAN. “ The Yorkshire Coast.” 

16, LINGsTROM, Frepa. ‘“‘ The Broads.” “‘ Filey.” ‘‘ Yorkshire Coast”’ (a 16-sheet 
poster (120 in. by 80 in.)). 

17. Mason, Frank H., R.B.A. “Blyth.” “Map of London and North-Eastern 
Railway.” ‘‘ Hartlepool.” A series of auto-lithographic Booklet Covers. 
“ Middlesborough Docks.” “ Scottish Train Service’ (an attempt to make 
letter-press bills attractive). ‘‘ Port of Leith.” 

18. NEWBOULD, FRANK. “ Continental Cathedral.” ‘‘ North Berwick.” ‘‘ Dunbar.” 
‘“* Rothesay.” “‘ Felixstowe.” ‘‘ Scarborough, North Bay”’ (original lithograph). 
“‘ Scarborough, South Bay.” “‘ Bridge on the Dee, Braemar.” ‘“‘ Norwich.” 
“‘ Scarborough Flyer ” (a 16-sheet poster (120 in. by 80 in.)). 

19. Norris, ARTHUR. “ Whitby.” 

20. OaKLEY, HH. L. ‘‘ East Coast Route.” 

21. Peto, GLapys. “‘ Outings on the L. N. E. R.” 

22. PETRIE, GRAHAM, R.I., R.O.I. “* Harrogate.” “ Bridlington.” ‘‘ The Tweed.” 

23. Pryse, G. SPENCER. ‘“‘ Bathing, Whitby Cliffs.” ‘‘ Whitby Moors.” ‘“ Braemar 
Gathering.” Original lithographs. 

24. “‘ SHep.” “ Fish on the L. N. E. R.” 

25. SIMMONS, GRAHAM. ‘‘Hornsea Golf Links.” ‘“‘ Southend-on-Sea.”  “‘ Filey.” 
“Whitby.” ‘‘ Whitley Bay, Northumberland.” “Golf.” ‘ Hartlepool.” 
“ Silloth.” 

26. SPRADBERY, WALTER. ‘“‘ Abbotsford.” ‘‘ Fountains Abbey.” ‘‘ Ripon.” 

27. SPURRIER, STEVEN, R.O.I. ‘‘ Northumberland Fishwife.”’ ‘“ Yorkshire Fisherman.” 
** Dutch Sailors.” 

28. Stuppy, G. E. “ Bonzo assisting the Public to notice Official Announcements : 
‘Seats Reserved,’ ‘ Luggage in Advance,’ ‘ Labelling of Luggage,’ ‘ Thousand 
Mile Tickets,’ ‘ How to get your Luggage Home.’ ” 

29. TayLor, A. E. ‘“ Rainfall,” a 16-sheet poster (120 in. by 8o in.). 

30. TayLor, Frep, R.J. “North Side, Scarborough.” ‘‘'The Spa, Scarborough.”’ 


“Redcar.” ‘“‘ Clacton-on-Sea.” “York Minster Windows.” “ Ripon.” 
“Italian Gardens, Scarborough.” ‘“‘ Whitby Sands.” ‘“ Lendal Bridge and 
York Minster.” “ Bridlington and her Flags.” ‘‘ Whitby Sailors.” ‘‘ Hay- 
burn Wyke.” “On Holy Island.” ‘‘ Scarborough Castle and Seaside.” ‘“‘A 
Bathing Pool.” “'Tennis at Silloth-on-Solway.” ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Bay, near 
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Whitby.” “ Lincoln Cathedral” (an original lithograph). ‘“‘ Scarborough.” 
“ Petergate, York.” “‘ Antwerp Cathedral” (an original lithograph). ‘‘ Bruges ” 
(an original lithograph). ‘‘ Harrogate.” ‘“* Holland.” 


31. WARDLE, ARTHUR. ‘“ Retriever and Dead Pheasant.” 
32. WaRING, H. ‘ Cambridge.” 

33. WARREN, Francis. ‘“‘ Past and Present, Cruden Bay.” 
34. WHIRTER, Louts. ‘‘ Loch Lomond.” ‘ Edinburgh.” 


Ill 


LONDON, MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY. WORK DONE UNDER THE EDITORSHIP 
oF NorMAN WILKINSON, O.B.E., R.I., 1924 

1. BRANGWYN, FRANK, R.A. ‘ Curzon Street Goods Dep6ot, Birmingham.” 

2. BROWN, ArRNEsBy, R.A. ‘“‘ Nottingham Castle. The Centre of Medizval England.” 
3. CAMERON, Sir D. Y., R.A. ‘‘ The Scottish Highlands.” 

4. CLAUSEN, GEORGE, R.A. ‘‘ The Coal Industry.” 

5. GREIFFENHAGEN, Maurice, R.A. ‘‘ Carlisle: The Gateway to Scotland.” 

6. Henry, Georce, R.A. ‘“ Edinburgh.” 

7. JACK, RicHarD, R.A. ‘“ Steel Works in Scotland.” 

8. Joun, Aucustus, A.R.A. ‘‘ The Staffordshire Potteries.” 

9g. MACKENNAL, SIR BERTRAM, R.A. ‘“ Speed.” 
10, Murray, Sir Davin, R.A. ‘‘ Conway Castle.” 
11. OLSSON, JuLIus, R.A. ‘‘ Dunluce Castle, Northern Ireland.” 


12. ORPEN, Sirk WILLIAM, R.A. ‘“ 'Trustworthiness : Driver and Fireman in the Cab of 
an Express Locomotive.” 


13. RoBinson, Cay.ey, A.R.A. ‘‘ The Cotton Industry.” 

14. SIMS, CHARLES, R.A. ‘ London.” 

15. STOKES, ADRIAN, R.A. ‘‘ Warwick Castle.” 

16, 'TALMAGE, ALGERNON, A.R.A. ‘‘ Aberdeen: Brig 0’ Balgownie.” 

17. TayLor, L. CAMPBELL, A.R.A. ‘‘ The Peak District: Peveril Castle.” 


18. WiLkInson, Norman, R.I., R.O.I., O.B.E. ‘‘ Galloway.” ‘‘ Grangemouth Docks.” 
“The Irish Services : Seven Routes to Ireland.” 


IV 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


1. Brack, Montacue. ‘Across the Channel.” 
2. BURTON, CHARLES. ‘‘ Fun on the Sands.” 
3. Cox, E. A. ‘“ Brighton.” ‘“‘ Worthing.” “‘ Sea Fight off Eastbourne.” 
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MaxweELi, DonaLp. ‘“ Weald of Kent.” “Lake District of Surrey.” 
PETHERBRIDGE, A. G. ‘‘ Valley of the Arun.” 

PULLING, Miss P. M. “ Sark.” 

TayY.Lor, FrepD., R.I. ‘‘ Victoria Station.” 


V 


THe L.C.C. TRAMWAYS: POSTERS DESIGNED BY THE L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


1. BepForD, Miss D. “‘ Parks—Children’s Fares,” a poster in black-and-white. 


Io. 
1 En 
12. 


. FarLeicH, F.W.C. “ Under Cover,” a poster in black-and-white. ‘“‘ Theatreland,” 


a coloured poster. ‘“‘ Epping Forest,”’ poster in black-and-white. ‘“‘ Christmas 
Shopping,” a monochrome poster. 


. Hammonn, Miss. “‘ Bostall Woods,” a poster in black-and-white. 
. HayTHORNE, Miss M. ‘‘ Theatres”? and ‘‘ Museums,” two posters in black-and- 


white. ‘“‘ Strand on the Green,” poster in colours. 


. Jackson, Miss M. “'The Zoo,” a poster in black-and-white. ‘‘ On Hampstead 


Heath,” a coloured poster full of promise of youthful figures in sunlight. 


. JeEpHSON, Miss I. ‘“ 'The Borough,” a coloured poster. 


. Kuen, Miss M. “ Christmas Party,” a coloured poster. 

. PaTERSON, E. G. “‘ Pantomime,” a poster in black-and-white. “ Caledonian 
Market,” a coloured poster. 

. RESTALL, F. P. “ Cricket,” “ Tennis,” two posters in black-and-white. ‘‘ The 


Temple,” “‘ Brockwell Park,” and “‘ Travel by Tram,” three coloured posters. 
RoBeErRTSON, K. A. ‘‘ Football,’ silhouette in black-and-white. 


Rooke, HERBERT K. “ Putney,” and ‘‘ Greenwich,” two coloured posters. 
SPEAR, Howarp. “‘ Polo,” and ‘‘ The Geffrye Museum, London,” two coloured 
posters. 
VI 


SHIPPING COMPANIES AND TRAVEL AGENCIES 


. AMERICAN Express.—Several anonymous designs, and a poster by E. J. Keeley. 
. ANcHOR LinE.—Posters by F. C. Herrick, Norman Gorell, William C. Nicholson, 


Tyler, and “ D. N. A.,” etc. 


. Brissy Line.—An interesting poster by Sam J. M. Brown. 
. British INDIAN STEAM NAVIGATION ComMpaNy.—Poster by H. K. Rooke. 
. CANADIAN Paciric.—A great deal of notable work by Norman Wilkinson, R.I., R.O.L., 


and other posters by F. Gardner, S. Hamilton, Cyrus Cuneo, Laubi, P. A. Staynes, 
and Septimus E. Scott. 
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. CunarD Line.—Frank Newbould’s “A Welcome Awaits You!” and shipping 


designs by Hanslip Fletcher, C. F. Hopkinson, Odin Rosenvinge, T. Walter 
‘Thomas, and C. E. Turner, etc. 


. ELLERMAN’s WILSON Linz, Ltp.—A few posters, including a Kenneth Shoesmith. 

. GLEN Line.—A poster by S. E. Saliba, and another by Andrew Heaps. 

. THomas Cook & Son.—Posters by Tony Binden, B. Sayer, and Horosho, etc. 

. ORIENT Line.—Posters by W. L. Wyllie, R.A., Frank Brangwyn, R.A., Albert 


Goodwin, R.W.S., T. Somerscales, Arthur W. Burgess, Odin Rosenvinge, Freda 
Lingstrom, John Hassall, E. A. Cox, and Fred Taylor. 


P, & O. Company.—Some interesting sketches in black-and-white by H. G. Gawthorn, 
an attractive Almanac by J. Spurling, and Oriental designs by Charles Dixon, 
G. W. Goss, and E. Whalley. 


Roya Mart Steam Packer CompaNny.—Designs by Fred Taylor, F. C. Herrick, 
Charles Dixon, Austin Cooper, Kenneth D. Shoesmith, and E. Hamilton. 


UNION CasTLE Line.—Posters by Maurice Randall, etc. 


WHITE Star Line.—Posters by Norman Wilkinson, R.I., R.O.I., and Montague 
B. Black, etc. 


VII 
A SELECTION OF OTHER ADVERTISERS WITH THE ARTISTS WHO HAVE AIDED THEM 
1. ADAMS BROTHERS & SHARDLOW, Printers—Fred Taylor, Gregory Brown, Frank 
Newbould, etc. 
. Davip ALLEN & Sons, Printers.—John Hassall, etc. 
. ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY.—Fred Taylor, Austin Cooper, etc. 
. AVENUE Press, Lonpon.—Frank Brangwyn, Gregory Brown, McKnight Kauffer, etc. 
. BarrD-TAYLOR BROTHERS, GLASGow.—Press drawings of sports, unsigned. 
. Bartow & JONES, MANCHESTER.—Kauffer, etc. 
. Bass & Co.—H. G. Gawthorn, etc. 
. BECHSTEIN.—Fred Taylor, etc. 
. BELLING’s ELEcTRIC FirEs.—H. G. Gawthorn, etc. 
. BemrosE, Derspy.—Fred Taylor, etc. 
. Bic TREE Wines (GRIERSON, OLDHAM & Co., Ltp.).—Gordon Nicoll, etc. 
. ‘BLACK AND WuiTE.”—The late Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., etc. 


. Bossy & Co., Ltp.—Gregory Brown, E. A. Cox, Grainger & Johnson, R. E. Higgins, 
Laurie Taylor, Harry Rountree, Norman Keene, C. E. B. Bernard, Furnivall, 
Kenneth Brookes, Elsie Harding, Miss E. L. Andrews, etc. 


14. BRAND & Co., Ltp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 
15. BRowN & PoLson’s CorN FLour.—John Hassall, F. C. Harrison, etc. 
16. Browne, T. B., Lrp.—Frank Brangwyn, the late Dudley Hardy, Cecil Aldin, etc. 
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Bryce & Weston.—Fred Taylor, Fyffe, etc. 


JAMES BucHANAN & Co., Ltp.—Frank Reynolds, Lionel Edwards, Cecil Aldin, Maud 
Earl, J. G. Millais, A. C. Corbould, A. Whrester, Abbey Altson, M. Kirmse, Fanny 
Moody, Allen Davidson, Charles Pears, C. E. Stuart, Julius M. Price, J. C. Doll- 
man, F. A. Stewart, and Sir Edwin Landseer. 

BURNDEPT’S WIRELESS.—Gregory Brown, etc. 

Burroucues & Watts.—Fred Taylor, etc. 

CapBuRY BROTHERS.—Victorian: 'T. B. Browne, Will True, Cecil Aldin, Tom 
Browne, etc. To-day: Gregory Brown, P. B. Redmayne, Bernard Sleigh, 
Ivy A. Ellis, the Carlton Studio, etc. 

CaLico PRINTERS’ AssocIATION.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 

CaRLTON Stup10, Ltp., Lonpon.—Founded about twenty years ago by A. A. Martin 
and W. T. Wallace, artists greatly interested in all of the many branches of 
advertising. Illustrators, letterers, and mechanical draftsmen, as well as poster 
designers. A Reference Library, a Costumes and Properties Department, and 
three models always on the premises. Hundreds of craftsmen have worked for 
it, perhaps a thousand in all, or more ; its present staff has over sixty. A good 
school to ground the inexperienced in regular and efficient practice, while 
training them to understand the warping atmosphere of trade and the whims 
of advertisers. But the aim of the present book is to support the conviction 
that freedom in studios of their own is as necessary for experienced artists who 
aid advertisers as it is to playwrights, who make their appeal to the whole nation. 
America is enfeebling a vast amount of talent just in order to gratify her liking 
for machine-minded studios, whose working staffs have a party spirit very hostile 
to independent designers. 

C.E.J. CLtarx, Ltp., STREET, SOMERSET.—McKnight Kauffer, Septimus E. Scott, etc. 

CoLMaAN, Messrs.—John Hassall, Cecil Aldin, etc. 

CRITERION RESTAURANT, LONDON.—Fred Taylor, etc. 

“ DaILy CHRONICLE,” LoNDON.—Frank Brangwyn, R.A., etc. 

““ DaILy HERALD,”’ Lonpon.—McKnight Kauffer, the late C. Lovat Fraser, etc. 

“ Datty Malt,” Lonpon.—Annual posters to advertise the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
etc. 

“ DaiLy News,”’ Lonpon.—David Low, W. Heath Robinson, etc. 

DE LA RuE & Co., Ltp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 

Derry & Toms.—Hall Thorpe, E. A. Cox, Leonard Richmond, McKnight Kauffer, 
Gregory Brown, etc. 

DEXTER WaTERPROOFS (WALLACE, Scott & Co., Lrp.)—McKnight Kauffer, Harry 
Rountree, Forster, etc. 

Downinc & Co.—Septimus E. Scott, etc. 

DuNLOP RuBBER Co., LtpD.—Frank Newbould, H. G. Gawthorn, etc. 

““ DusMo ” SWEEPING PowpEr.—J. Hassall, etc. 


EasTMAN & Son, Ltp.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 
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EpDISWAN Lamps.—H. G. Gawthorn, etc. 


Eno’s Fruir Satt.—Cappiello, McKnight Kauffer, the late C. Lovat Fraser (show- 
cards),'Fougasse, Lionel Edwards, Austin Cooper, J. Simpson, Bert Thomas, etc. 


EWBANK’S CARPET SWEEPERS.—Gregory Brown, E. Sutcliffe, etc. 


C. W. FauLKNER & Co.—A series of picture postcards by John Hassall, ‘‘ Children’s 
Sports,” which ought to be reissued as posters. 


FELLOws MAGNETO Co., Ltp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 
“ THE Fretp.”’—J. A. Shepherd, J. Simpson, etc. 


W. Foxton, Fabric Manufacturer—Gregory Brown, etc. 

FREEMAN, Harpy & WILLIs, Ltp.—Harry Rountree, etc. 

Fry’s Cocoa.—H. M. Brock, Andrew Johnson, John Hassall, Tom Purvis, etc. 

** FURNISHING 'TRADES’ ORGANISER,” LONDON.—R. March Brown, Gordon Blunt, 
Gerald Dickson, G. M. Ellwood, F. Furnivall, Lilian Hocknell, W. J. Palmer 
Jones, Garth Jones, H. Davis Richter, R.I., R.O.I., J. H. Roberts, W. H. Smed- 


ley, George Sheringham, Horace Taylor, Hall Thorpe, Shirley B. Wainwright, 
and E. Wallcousins. 


. Gas LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY.—Septimus E, Scott, etc. 

. GitBey, W. & A.—R. T. Cooper, etc. 

. GLOBE PoLisH.—John Hassall, etc. 

. GoLtpwyn Co.—Austin Cooper, etc. 

. “ THE Grapuic.’’—Has long been interested in the best advertising. 

. GREAT WESTERN RatLway.—Fred Taylor, 1924, etc. 

. Hampton’s, Lonpon.—Fred Taylor, etc. 

. Hart & Harrorp, Ltp.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 

. Heat & Son, Lonpon.—McKnight Kauffer, Fred Taylor, etc. 

. Hotiins MILt Co., Ltp., MANCHESTER.—Gordon Nicoll, etc. 

. Horuick’s MaLTep M1Lk.—Forster, Smithson-Broadhead, etc. 

. Horrocksgs’ Fasrics.—Septimus E. Scott, H. G. Gawthorn, etc. 

. Hupson & Scott, Printers—Fred Taylor, R.I., etc. 

. Hupson’s Soap.—Andrew Johnson, the Carlton Studio, etc. 

. IsLE OF MAN GOVERNMENT.—Norman Wilkinson, R.I., William Hoggatt, etc. 
. Jacos & Co., Biscuit Manufacturers——Gregory Brown, E. A. Cox, etc. 
. JAEGER Co., Ltp.—Fred Taylor, Frank Newbould, etc. 

. JerFREY & Co.—Fred Taylor, etc. 

. KEILLER’s JAMS.—John Hassall, etc. 

. KirKer, GREER & Co.’s OLD IrIsH WuHISKY.—John Hassall, etc. 
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Kopak, Limitep.—Claude Shepperson, A.R.A., Lewis Baumer, Dudley Hardy, 
John Hassall, Fred Pegram, Bert Thomas, C. E. Turner, J. E. Sutcliffe, Gilbert 
Wilkinson, Wallace Mills, Will Owen, Anna Airy, and H. Picking. 


Lawrence, T. B., Ltp.—McKnight Kauffer, Gregory Brown, Austin Cooper, 
Adrian Jones, Thomas Derrick, W. E. Lambert, and Edmund Dulac. 

W. Leet & Son, Ltp., Lonpon.— Miss L. Hocknell, etc. 

“ Lemco.”’—Designs by John Hassall, etc. 


Lever Brotuers.—Andrew Johnson, Septimus E. Scott, Furnivall, G. Spencer 
Pryse, Victor Cooley, the Carlton Club, etc. 


LonpDoN Brick Co., Ltp.—Gordon Nicoll, etc. 

LoNDON Press ExcHANGE.—McKnight Kauffer, Aubrey Hammond, etc. 

Lotus Ltp.—Frank Newbould, Charles Paine, etc. 

‘“* Lux.”’—Andrew Johnson, etc. 

MacbonaLp & Murr’s HIGHLAND QUEEN Wuisky.—George Simpson, ‘Tom Curr. 
Mac FisHeriEs.—Taylor, etc. 

“* MANCHESTER GuARDIAN.”—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 


H. GREVILLE MONTGOMERY (OLYMPIA BUILDING EXHIBITION, ETC.).—Aubrey 
Hammond, Septimus E. Scott, etc. 


Moore & Moorer’s Pianos.—H. G. Gawthorn. 
Morrton’s “ Sunpour ” Fagsrics, CARLISLE.—Gregory Brown, Charles Paine, etc. 
Motor UNION AssuRANCE Co.—Frank Newbould, etc. 


NATIONAL BUILDING & ENGINEERING BricK FEDERATION.—J. Pike, Sydney R. Jones, 
etc. 


NESTLE’s MILK, ETC.—Steinlen, Will True, Pegram, Barribal, John Hassall, 
L. Thackeray, etc. 


Nose_ INpustRiEs.—Gregory Brown, Macdonald Gill, Edwin Noble, Roland Green, 
Philip Rickman, Walter M. Keesey, etc. 


OneEIDA Community, Ltp.—Coles Phillips, etc. 

Osram, G. E. C.—Septimus E. Scott, etc. 

“‘ Oxo ” Ltp.—Joseph Simpson, the late Claude Shepperson, A.R.A., etc. 

JAMES PascaLL & Sons.—Kauffer, etc. 

A. & W. PatTErson’s ‘‘ ELCHO ”’ AND “‘ KELVIN ” BoOTs AND SHOES.—Hassall, etc. 
PauL BrotTuers.—Miss L. Hocknell. 


A. & F. Pears, Ltp.—Victorian : Sir Everett Millais, P-.R.A., Henry Stacey Marks, 
R.A., Focardi, Harry Furniss, etc. ‘To-day : Edmund Dulac, H. G. Gawthorn, 
Lewis Baumer, Lintott, Hickling, Wilton Williams, ‘‘ Blam ”’ (Blampied), etc. 


Pomeroy.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 


. PUBLISHERS OF Booxs.—All have aided now and then in the improvement of book- 


jackets, but their work is outside the scope of the present book. 
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AusTIn REep.—Fred Taylor, etc. 

Ross’s GINGER ALE.—E. Wallcousins, etc. 

Roya Air Force.—Frank Newbould, etc. 

ROYAL ENFIELD CycLes.—H. G. Gawthorn, etc. 

RoyaL ExcHANGE ASSURANCE Co.—Frank Newbould, etc. 

JAMES SHOOLBRED & Co., Ltp.—Forster, etc. 

SELFRIDGE, LoNDON.—The late Walter Crane, Frank Brangwyn, R.A., R. Anning Bell, 
R.A., W. Nicholson, Bernard Partridge, E. Grasset, Linley Sambourne, Harold 
Nelson, Lewis Baumer, Garth Jones, Fred Taylor, Septimus E. Scott, F. Gardner, 
F. V. Poole, H. Townsend, Ellis Martin, E. Dardale, Joseph Simpson, Tony 


Sarg, L. Hocknell, G. Spencer Pryse, John Hassall, Herbert Pizer, L. Raven- 
Hill, R. Marsh Brown, Ellis Martin, Will Lendon, the Carlton Studio, etc. 


SHELL-Mex, Ltp.—Edmund J. Sullivan, Jean d’Ylen, Fougasse, McKnight Kauffer, 
H. M. Bateman, R. J. Gossop, Cuthbert White, Macdonald Gill, etc. 


W. H. Smitu & Son, Printers —Fred Taylor, Joseph Simpson, Percy Gossop, etc. 

SPOTTISWOODE & Co., Printers——Fred Taylor, etc. 

“ Tue Star,” LoONDoN.—David Low, etc. 

STEINTHAL & Co., MANCHESTER.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 

STEPHENSON’S FURNISHING CREAM.—Frank Brangwyn, R.A., etc. 

STOWER’s HomeE-Mape Lemon SquasH.—Walter Lambert. 

STRAKER-SQUIRE, LTp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 

Sun EnNcravine Co.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 

SUNLIGHT Soap.—G. Spencer Pryse, Victor Cooley, Furnivall,the Carlton Studio, etc. 

SwIFT oF CovENTRY, Ltp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 

TAYLOR, GARNETT & Evans, Printers—Fred Taylor, etc. 

THEATRES.—Play Posters or Bills are outside the scope of this book, but a note of 
recognition here will not be out of place. Their variety ranges from Fred 
Walker’s ‘‘ A Woman in White ”’ to work of our own day, such as Lovat Fraser’s 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” or as Austin Cooper’s “‘ The Temporary Gentleman ” 
and “* Paddy the Next Best Thing,” or as the Grand Guignol posters by Aubrey 
Hammond, which have character, grip, and virility. The earlier period’s 
designers included Aubrey Beardsley, J. Hearn (in a very notable skit on 
Beardsley), James Pryde and William Nicholson, Dudley Hardy, Hassall, Leslie 


Wilson, M. Yendis, Forrest, Julius Price, Bernard Partridge, E. Sterner, Stewart 
Browne, Will True, Alec Ritchie, and A. E. Beeton. 


JouHN 'THORNYCcROFT & Co., Ltp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 
THE TimMes.’’—Andrew Johnson, etc. 


TooTaL Broapuyurst Lee Co., Ltp.—Miss Hocknell, E. Wallcousins, Fred Pegram, 
eLc. 


TRIUMPH CyYcLeE Co., Ltp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 
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121. Trust Houses, Ltp.—Frank Newbould, etc. 
122. Vici, Sitk.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 


123. VITAGRAPH Co.—Austin Cooper, etc. 
« JoHNNIE WALKER.” —Tom Browne, L. Raven-Hill, M. H. Brock, Bernard Partridge, 
Leo Cheney, the Carlton Studio, Harold Stabler, Hal Ludlow, etc. 


125. WALLACE, Scott & Co., Ltp.—McKnight Kauffer, Forster, Harry Rountree, etc. 
126. GEORGE WATERSON.—McKnight Kauffer, etc. 

127. WILLS’s GOLD FLAKE CIGARETTES.—Septimus E. Scott, 1924, etc. 

128. M. A. Witney, Lonpon (Ivories, etc.).—Forster, etc. 

129. YARDLEY’s LAVENDER Soap.—Austin Cooper. 

130. ZAMBRENE WATERPROOFS.—Frank Brangwyn, R.A., etc. 
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HE SUNLIGHT STREET -a CAN LAUGH AT THIS STRIFE: 
YOU CAN EASILY SEE THEY VE NO QUARREL WITH LIFE, 


Drawn by F. Furnivall. 
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A 


Abbey, E. A., R.A., poster by, 14 

Abbotsford, 145 

~ Buatract * Art, 79 

Abuse of big lettering, 26, 27, 52, 61, 68, 153, 
154 

Academicians, Royal, and advertising, 14, 22, 
24, 47, 50, 86, 87, 88, 118, 119, 120, 141, 162 

Action and reaction in the effects of advertising, 
39, 40 

Acts of Parliament and street-hoardings, 142 

Adams Brothers & Shardlow, 113, 129, 173 

Addison, Joseph, 23 

Advertisers, now and then, are patrons of art, 64 

Advertising agents, 46, 47 et seq. 

Advertising Conventions, 149 

Advertising and Industrialism, 20, 2I, 22 

Advertising and Labour, 20, 21, 22 

Advertising and Sculpture, 23, 24 

Advertising and social history, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
67, 79, 85, 86 et seq. 

Advertising and wayside fields, 38, 39 

Advertising, who pays for it ? 7, 8, 30 

Advertising World, a magazine, 5 

Airy, Anna, 176 

Aldeburgh, 112, 113 

Aldin, Cecil, 11, 12, 52, 92, 95, 173, 174 

Alken-Herring period, 88 

Allen & Sons, David, 173 

Altson, Abbey, 92, 174 

American advertising, 39, 40, 63, 76, 133, 141, 
142, 149 

American Express, 172 

American methods are unsuited for British 
advertising, 39, 40, 149 

Amiens, 138 

Anchor Line of Steamships, 23, 51, 172 

Ancient Egyptian work decoration, 73 

Andrews, Miss E. L., 173 

Animals’ Welfare Week, 118, and illustration 

Anonymous posters, they should be opposed, 
28, 64 

Anrooy, A. van, R.I., 164, 169 
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Antwerp Cathedral, 152 

Architecture and Advertising. See Chap. V, 
Part II 

Architecture, in streets, greatly harmed by big 
lettering, 26 

Aris, E., 165 

Armfield, Maxwell, 165 

Armour, G. D., 11 

Armstrong Siddeley Motors, Ltd., 173 

Arnold, C., 165 

Art as good citizenship expressed in right 
workmanship, 10, 67 

Art-editors for advertisers, 49, 50 

Artistic capital, 43, 44, 45 

Artists as ‘“‘“one-man shows,”’ 62 

Artists and their clients, 43 et seg., 49, 50, 59-06 

Arts and Crafts Society, 28 

Ascot, 129 

Ashtead, 132 . 

Atmospheres in advertising, their rivalry, 43, 
44 et seq. 

Atwell, N. L., 165 

Austen, John, a poster for J. C. Eno, Ltd. 

Austin, H., 165 

Authorship is great capital, 45 

Avenue Press, London, 76, 99, 173 


B 

Bacon, Lord, 27 

Bad advertising known as “ tripe,’’ I, 2, 4, 5, 8, 
IO, II, 27, 49, 61, 64, 69, 84 

Baird-Taylor Brothers, 94, 173 

Baker, C. H. Collins, 165 

Ballard on a poster, 13, 14 

Ball games in posters, 95 

Banners and flags in advertising, 26 

Barker, A. R., 100 

Barker, Anthony R., 100 

Barlow, Francis, of seventeenth century, 57, 
53, 87, 89 

Barlow & Jones, Ltd., 64, 173 

Barraclough, Mrs., 165 

Barratt, a sometimes partner of Messrs. Pears, 
24 
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Barratt, W., & Co., 42 

Barribal, 148, 155, 176 

Barry, S. A., & Co., 42 

Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Ltd., 173 

Bateman, H. M., 177 

Batty, G., 165 

Baumer, Lewis, 11, 169, 176, 177 

Bayes, Gilbert, 23 

Baynard Press, 51, 52, 97, 108, 128 

Beaconsfield, Lord, 43 

Beard, Miss F., 25, 159, 165 

Beardsley, Aubrey, 11, 177 

Beauvais, 138 

Bechstein, 173 

Becker, H., 165 

Bedford, Miss D., 145, 172 

Beef essence and posters, 33 42, 64, 75 

Beeton, A. E., 177 

Beggar's Opera. The, 80 

Beggarstaff Brothers, 11, 13, 14, 15, 25, 68, 71, 
72, 94, 152, 177 

Bell, R. Anning, R.A., 23 

Belling’s Electric Fires, 173 

Bemrose & Sons, 50, 173 

Bennett, Arnold, a portrait sketch, 16 

Berthon, Paul, 11, 156 

Betchworth, 127 

Bethnal Green Museum, 124 

Bewick, Thomas, his woodcuts 
Memoirs, 40, 52, 115 

Bibby Line, 108, 172 

Bible and the verb advertise, 19 

Big lettering, abuse of, 26, 27, 52, 61, 68, 153, 
154 

Big Tree Wines, 173 

Bill-posting, 35, 36, 37, 148 

Binden, Tony, 173 

Birds, 51, 52, 53, 54, 90 

Black and White, 173 

Black, Montague B., 109, 171, 173 

Black pigment, 75 

Blackpool, 121 

“Blam ”’ (Blampied), 176 

Blind Beggarstaff of Bethnal Green, a ballad, 
13, 14 

Blue Peter Magazine, 92 

Blunt, A., 165 

Blunt, Gordon, 175 

Board meetings, 46 

Board of Trade, its relation to advertising, 32 

Board schools and art teaching, 125 

Boating posters, 99, 100 

Bobby & Co., 64, 118, 173 

Bodley Head, The, and Bewick’s Auto- 
biography, 52; and sporting artists, 90 

Bonner, George H., on advertising, I, 2 

Bonnett, Miss, 165 

Books on posters, 142 
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Bovril, 42, 64, 75 

Bovril Poster Competition, 42 

Bouisset, F., 150 

Boxing prints, 101 

Boxmoor, 143 

Brand & Co., Ltd., 173 

Brangwyn, Frank, R.A., 22, 36, Ior, 103, 104, 
109, II9, 132, 140, 143, 144, 146, 162, 163, 
165, 160, I71, 173, 174, 177, 2 70;goue 
illustrations 

Breanski, A. de, 165 

Bridges, 57, 58, 139, 140 

Bridges, Robert, 131, 132 

Bridlington, 117 

Brig o’ Balgownie, 139 

British Empire Magazine of Advertising : such 
a publication would be very useful, 92 

British hoardings, 33, 35, 36, 37, 46, 102, I4I, 
142, 147 

British Indian Steam Navigation Co., 172 

British lethargy, 2, 3 

Brock, H. M., 53, 54, 55, 57, 175 

Brooks, Vincent, Day & Son, 68, I14, I15 

Brookes, Kenneth, 173 

Browne, T. B., Victorian designer and founder 
of advertising agencies, 47, 173, 174 

Browne, Tom, II, 57, 101, 174 

Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour, 173 

Brown, Arnesby, R.A., 145, 171. 
duction 

Brown, Frederick, 160 

Brown, Gregory, 90, 117, 118, 126, 128, 129, 
130, 132, 139, 169, 173, 174, 175, 176 

Brown, R. March, the late, 175, 177 

Brown, Sam J. M., 108, 172 

Brush drawings, 74 

Brussels Academy, 97 

Bryce & Weston, 174 

‘* Bubbles,”’ by Millais, 24, 25, 47, 71, 140 

Buchanan, James, & Co., 1, 88, 92, 99, 174 

Bullocks in posters, 33 

Bunbury, Henry William, 56 

Burgess, Arthur W., 173. See illustration 

Burlesque in advertising, 55, 56 

Burndept, Ltd., 64, 174 

Burnet, Bishop, and advertising, 19 

Burnham Beeches, 132 

Burridge, F. V., R.E., 92 

Burroughes & Watts, 174 

‘“‘ Business,’’ misuse of the word, 7, 32, 43, 44, 
47, 48 

Burton, Charles, 115, 171 

Byoff, E., 91 

Byron, 146 
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C 
C.M.A. Air Lines, 97 
Cadbury, Messrs., 12, 47, 95, 174 
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Calico Printers’ Association, 64, 174 

Camera-men, the plague of, 88, 95 

Cameron, Sir D. Y., R.A., 36, 127, 171 

Canadian farm life, 914 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 23, 51, 52, 91, 92, 
105, 172 

Canterbury, 138 
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